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POPULAR PEDAGOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Aber’s Experiment in Education . $1.25 
Aiken’s Methods of Mind Training . - 100 

Exercises in Mind Training ° 1.00 
Burns’s How to Teach Reading and Composition . —P 
Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture. A : 1,25 
Hewett’s Psychology for Young Teachers . ; ‘ — 

Pedagogy for Young Teachers " d ° 85 
Hinsdale’s Art of Study ° - 41.00 


King’s School Interests and Duties ‘ 1.00 
Mann’s School Recreations and Amusements - 41.00 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching (Payne) . 1,00 
Roark’s Psychology in Education a ‘ 1,00 


Method in Education . 1.00" 
Seeley’s History of Education ° 1,25 
Swett’s American Public Schools. é ‘ 1.00 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy . j . 4100 

School Management é ° ‘ 1.00 


For descriptive circulars of these and other 
essential text-books for teachers, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Pubiishers 


NEW YORK CINCIN NATI CHICAGO 
Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


A NEW COLLECTION OF FAMOUS OLD STORIES. 


GRIMM’S BEST STORIES. 


SELECTION from the best stories of the brothers Grimm has been 
translated, edited and adapted for pupils ‘of the Third Reader grade. 
In the choice of words employed and in the use of simple forms of 
expression, regard has been had to the ordinary attainments and powers 
of comprehension of such pupils. 
These stories, presented in clear, open typography, with numerous 
illustrations, form a book of marked interest for the supplementary reading 
of Third and Fourth Reader grade pupils. 


Of similar plan and execution was Hans Andersen's Best Stories of)’ 


recént issue, which proved to be very attractive and popular. That and the 
present issue,-Nos. 52 and 55, respectively, of the Standard Literature 
Series, are contained each in 128 pages ; price, in manila cover, 72 1-2 cents ; 


in cloth, 20 cents. 


Send for booklet containing complete list of titles and descriptions. 
Correspondence invited. 


Address : 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE: 120 Summer Street 


Teacuine FRENCH 
THE BEST PUBLISHED 


Simples Notions de Frangais. Numerous illus. $ .75 , Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 

Livre des Enfants. Mlustrated, Cloth.......... 50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages............... $1.50 
Le Second Livre desE nfants, Illus. Cloth..... .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth............. 1,00 
La Langue Francaise. 12mo0. Clot’ , 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Francaise, (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French. 12mM0. Cloth. 75 
Le Francais Pratique. mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


85iand 853 SIXTH AVENUE...-..----.0---++. (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


MODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


No. 702, No. 707. - 
The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


Tue EstTerBrook STEEL PEN Co. | New Kors. 


Pencils. 


NOTHING 100 GOOD FOR CHILD. 


‘ACH and everyone of them is entitled to the very best 
E instruction it is possible to obtain. . 

In securing that education it is necessary to provide 
good and serviceable tools to work with. | 
is the pencil with a character, one that writes smoothly, com- 
fortably and easily; such are Dixon’s American Graphite 
If you are not familiar with them you have never 
experienced real pencil comfort. 


Mention this publication and send 16 cents in stamps and 
we will send you samples with which you will be delighted. 


The best pencil 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersry City, N. J. 
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EmmER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 

= Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, History and Government, Eco- 
nomics, Psychology, Education, Theory of Design, 
Drawing, Music, Mathematice, Surveying, Shop- 
work, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, and Physical Education. The courses are 
designed for teachers, but are open te all qualified 
men and women. July 6 to August 14, 1903. 
Reduced railway rates onacc upt of the meeting of 
the National Educational Association in Boston. 
The announcement and detailed information will 
be sent on application to J. L. Love, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
pa COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


le Tuition Fee «f $25. Inexpensive Living. 
roe ‘Centar and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


_ UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903, 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THEQREGISTRAR, 

Mavison, Wis. 


University of Michigan — Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 

Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Inst: uct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Prep: iratury stude nts, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. Laboratory 
and Library facilities u excelied. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, #15. 
Board and Koom, $3 to $5 per week. P icturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements f.r 
work in Law and Medicine. Jonny R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, 730 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


arles Wesley Emerson, President. 

The largest se hool of Oratory, Literature, 
and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop im the student a know ledge 
of his own powers in expr: ssion, 
whether as acreative think« 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Sumuvr sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Cultare, Khetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. For e atalogue 
and ‘all information apply to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Mall, Mantington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript) 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


>) GRAND PRIZE, Paris 1900, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Ten N. FE A. Numbers. 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 


The Journal of Education 


Dr. A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 
will devote itself largely to the 


National Educational Association 


Historically and Illustratively 


Historical Boston 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge 
Historical Lexington 


Historical and Literary Concord 
Noble New England Mountains 
Charming Seaside Resorts 


and to —— 


Historical Salem 


Historical Plymouth 
and the 


Beautiful Suburbs 


All Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOTEL E EMPIRE 


Telephone in Every Room. 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Grand Central From Fail River 
station take cars mark- Bo ste take *‘ 9th Ave. 
ed‘ Broadwayto Elevated Train to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 59th St.,’’ from which 
reach Hotel Empire in Hotel Empirejis only 
seven minutes. one minute’s walk. 


The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and moderate prices. 


Within ten minutes 
of all the theaters and 
any other hotel in the great department 
city. stores. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 

dited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


A greater numberof | 
street car lines pass 
the Hotei Empire than 


Send for booklet, 


| fact that teaching isa great profession and not a 


THE MAGAZINE 


Education me 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpiTor, 
records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly ee Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 


mere *‘ makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpucaTIoN in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00 a year, 35centsacopy. Sample co for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our pfemium o 


THE PALMER Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 

Gen'l Pass, and Tkt. Act. BOSTON. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Ji urNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: , on a postal card, the name and 


address to hich he would like the paper sent. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
GEORGE H. DANIELS. 


ConeratTuLates Cuicaco, MirwavkeEE & Sr. 
Paut Ramway on New Line 
To THE Coast. 


To F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


Dear Sir: 1 congratulate you on the 
improved service that you are giving and 
the fact that you now have a through line 
to California. This fulfils a prophecy 
which I made about 1873 or ’74. The new 
departure for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway will certainly bring it a great 
deal of business. 

GEO; H. DANIELS, 


General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 


The above shows something of 
the tremendous interest taken in 
the inauguration of through service 
to Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Cal- 
ifornia and North Pacific Coast 
points by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, in connection 
with the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Railroad men to-day predict its 
great popularity, as Mr. Daniels, a 
generation ago, predicted that such 
a natural route would some day be- 
come an important part of the 
great transcontinental highway. 

The new overland service in- 
cludes three through trains, Chi. 
cago to San Francisco, every day. 

In addition to standard sleepers, 
Chicago to San Francisco, on all of 
the above trains, The California 
Express, at 10.25 p. m., carries a 
sleeping car Chicage to 
The berth rate in 


tourist 
San Francisco. 


this is only $6, all the way. Only 
$33 for a railroad ticket, Chicago 
to California, via this line, every 


day until June 15, 1903. 


W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 


869 Washington St., Boston. 
AND 


Convention combined by eailing July Jith on 
the magnificent Cunarder “ Lucania,” 45- 
day Tour, #325.00. With Greece, $450. U0. 
Send tor circu ar describ- 
ing new kind of travel. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


NO HIGHER IN DORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 


New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
“‘TIsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.5" 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N. Y. 


-Wanted at Once, 


TEACHERS for rural and graded schools; 
ge 00 a week and upwards. 
two teachers for the South; $400; 
ptists preferred. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and anccessful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experience! 
teacher. Boarding and day pupils; college affill- 
ations. Removal of Principal’ s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29.A Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


HEN nding with our advetisers 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK & CHICAGO, MAY 7, 1903. 


No. 19. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


of three or more, $2.00 year 
In newal and one new subscription, 4.00 if 


One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
wore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Roth papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29.4 Beacon Street. 43 KE. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave 


IN MAY. 


When grosbeaks show a damask rose 
Amid the cherry blossoms white, 
And early robins’ nests disclose 
To loving eyes a joyous sight; 


When columbines like living coals 

Are gleaming ’gainst the lichened rocks, 
And at the foot of mossy boles 

Are young anemones in flocks; 


When ginger-root beneath twin leaves 
Conceals its dusky floral bell, 

And showy orchid shyly weaves 
In humid nook its fragrant spell; 


When dandelion’s coin of gold 
Anew is minted on the lawn, 
And maple trees their fringe unfold, 
While warblers storm the groves at dawn; 


When these and more greet eye and ear, 
Then strike thy tasks and come away; 
lt is the joy-month of the year, 
And onward sweeps the tide of May. 
—John Burroughs, in May Century. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


OctveR : — 
Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 
His most of all whose kingdom is a school. 

PresipeNT Pritcnetrr, Massachusetts Institute 
uf Technology: If New England is to lead in educa- 
tion she must also lead in material and political in- 
terests. 

Preestpent A, T. Yale: In the broad 
sense education includes every exercise of activity 
which is valued, not for its direct results, but for its 
indirect effects upon the capacity of the man who is 
engaged therein. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. Deane, Bridge- 


ARK THERE TOO MANY STUDIES IN THE 
CURRICULUM? 


BY SUPT. THOMAS M, BALLIET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


It has become a stock criticism on the public 
schools throughout the country that they attempt to 
teach too many studies and do not teach any one 
thoroughly. It is a remark which seemingly is 
self-evident and a person of little intelligence and of 
no knowledge of education feels safe in making it. 
To many people it is a conclusive argument against 
the introduction of any more studies into the curric- 
ulum of the grammar schools. The superficial 
character of this criticism may be made clear by the 
following considerations: First. The word “thor- 
oughly” may be used in two senses. Thorough 
knowledge of any subject may mean exhaustive 
knowledge. When people say that subjects in the 


OLD POWDER HOUSE, SOMERVILLE. 


grammar schools are not taught thoroughly, they 
almost invariably use the word in this sense. They 
contrast thorough knowledge with superficial knowl- 
edge. Nobody can know any subject thoroughly in 
the sense of knowing it exhaustively; but even in so 
far as it is possible to know a subject with a relative 
degree of exhaustiveness, this is not possible in child- 


port, Ct.- ‘The aim of the scLool 
is to adjust individuals to what 
the world is to-day. We mustem- 
piasize the importance of the es- 
sutius of this adjustment. We 
must see that pupils acquire abil- 
ity. It is not enough to covera 
course of study, Pupils must be 
able to do things, to think clearly 
to express their thoughts, to com- 
pute aceurately, but also with 
facility, and, at least, to lay the 
foundation for real culture, 
Prestoent Ettot, Harvard 
University : From the total train- 
ing during childhe od there should 
result in the child a taste for inter- 


esting and improving reading, 
which should direct and inspire its 
Subsequent intellectual life. That 
schovling whieh results in this 
taste for good reading, however 


THE WAYSIDE INN, SUDBURY. 


\nsystematie or eccentric the 

Schooling may have been, has achieved a main end of 
elementary edueation ; and that schooling which does 
‘ot result in implanting this permanent taste has 
failed. Guided and animated by this impulse to 
“quire knowledge and exercise his imagination 
through reading, the individual will continue to edu- 
cate himself all through life, 


hood or in youth, but only after the mind is mature. 
To demand thoroughness in this sense in elementary 
schools would be to demand the impossible, ‘to dis- 
hearten children, and to foster a distaste for all 
study. When a person of mature mind takes up a 
new subject, it is generally best that he should study 
it exhaustively rather than that he should cover a 


great deal of ground superficially, but an immature 
person cannot comprehend any subject beyond a cer- 
tain depth. This depth depends upon his degree of 
maturity, upon his previous training, and upon his 
native ability. As soon as he is pushed beyond this 
depth, real education ceases. He either refuses to 
do the impossible task assigned, or he memorizes the 
language of the book without knowing its meaning, 
and repeats that in the recitation and in the examina-. 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE, HAVERHILL. 


tion required for promotion. Probably everybody 
can recall experiences of this kind in his early train- 
ing. The oft-repeated proverb that “it is better to 
know a few things thoroughly than to know many 
things superficially” applies to adults, but not to chil- 
dren, and is a wholly misleading remark to make as a 
criticism upon elementary schools which deal with 
immature minds. Knowledge which to the adult 
mind seems superficial is not superficial to the mind 
of the immature child, Some of the first rudiments of 
reading and arithmetic tax to the utmost the powers 
of a little child, although they seem supremely 
simpleand “superficial” to the adult. As immature 
minds can know any subject only “superficially,” the 
curriculum must present a large number of subjects. 
The younger the child, the more subjects he can 
study at any one time, because the younger he is the 
more superficial and desultory his knowledge must 
necessarily be. A little kindergarten child taken out 
into the fields for a walk is interested now in a 
flower and studies botany, then in a pebble and 
studies mineralogy, then in a grasshopper or butter- 
fly, and studies a branch of zoology; he may be inter- 
ested in the clouds or in a rain storm and the wind, 
and study meteorology; when he returns to his 
kindergarten he may be told a story in mythology, 
and perhaps one which forms a part of history, either 
ancient or modern. When so stated, it seems a 
startling mixture of university subjects to be thrown 
together in a jumble and taught to a litt’e child in 
one half-day, and yet this is exactly the kind of in- 
struction which is best adapted to a very immature 
mind. As this child becomes more mature, the 
range of subjects must be narrowed, and when he 
reaches the grammar school his course is consider- 
ably less broad than it was in the kindergarten. 
When he enters the high schcol his course is nar- 
rowed to three or four studies to be pursued at any 
one time. When he reaches the university he is no‘ 
allowed to take more than one main subject. and at 
inost two suberdinate related subjects, upon which he 
works for three years for his degree. It is obvious, 
then, that the more dceply the mind can go into a 
subject, the fewer studies it ought to pursue at any 
one time in school; or, in other words, the more 
mature the mind is, the fewer subjects it can study 
profitably at any one time, and the less mature it is 
the more subjects it needs in order to arouse the 
broadest and deepest interest. In short, this criti- 
cism of the public schools is based on a wholly wrong 
conception of education, or rather on ignorance of the 
fundamental problem involved in the construction of 
a course of study. It ignores the distinction be- 
tween dealing with a mature mind and dealing with 
an immature mind in education. 

In the second place, to know a thing “thoroughly” 
may be taken in the sense of having a clear knowl- 
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edge of it in so far as one’s knowledge goes. In this 
sense teaching in all grades, except in the primary 
school and the kindergarten, shoutd be “thorough.” 
Knowledge may be very superficial, but it ought to 
be clear and definite as far as it goes. In this sense 
it is better that children should know a few things 
“thoroughly” than many things vaguely; but, as al- 
ready stated, this is not the sense in which the criti- 
cism is universally made. Even in this sense it is 
not a just criticism on the primary school and on the 
kindergarten. The highest function of the school, 
in case of very little children, is not to train them to 
think, but to arouse in them the deepest interest pos- 
sible in the study and observation of things around 
them. It is of immensely more consequence that 
they should be interested in plants, animals, and in 
the social life around them, than that they should 
have very clear and definite ideas of these things. A 
little child’s psychic life consists of impulses, de- 
sires, longings, rather than of connected thought. 
It is the business of the kindergarten and of the 
primary school to develop his emotional life and di- 
rect it into right channels. Purely intellectual 
training is wholly secondary at this stage; and to 
judge the kindergarten and the primary school by the 
amount of knowledge which the children gain is to 
miss the highest aim of such elementary education. 
The younger the child is, the more the school can 
influence his character, and the less knowledge it can 
impart in a given time. The older the pupil is the 
less the school can influence his character, and the 
more knowledge it can impart in a given time. A 
student can acquire more knowledge in the univer- 
sity in three months than a child in the primary or 
grammar school can acquire in four years. But a 
little child’s character can be modified as much in 
six months in the kindergarten as the university 
student’s character can be modified in three years. 
The elementary school deals with humanity in the 
gristle, the university with humanity in the bone. 
The standards by which the work of education 
must be judged in the case of pupils of different de- 
grees of maturity therefore vary; and to form a 
trustworthy judgment, one must have far more 
knowledge of education than most people pozses; 
who express cock-sure opinions on this subject, The 
problems of education are becoming so intricate with 
the increasing light which a group of sciences are 
throwing upon them that they have ceased to be a 
matter on which everybody can know as much as any- 
body, and they must be settled by people who have 
the necessary training, and who are willing to give 
special time to their study. Moreover, so far as the 
question of overcrowding the curriculum is con- 
cerned, it may be said that with the increase in the 
number of studies there has been also an elimination 
of much useless matter which was taught years ago. 
It would be possible to eliminate still more if popu- 
lar prejudice permitted it. Popular opinion on edu- 
cation is generally based on personal recollections of 
school training of years ago, and it demands that a 
child at a certain age shall know certain things which 
were then taught, even if they are of no special value. 
It is this popular demand which makes it necessary 
in many communities throughout the country still 
te drill children on useless definitions and rules in 
arithmetic, and on definitions and technical matters 
of no consequence in such subjects as geography and 
grammar. In advanced communities this rubbish 
has been pretty well eliminated from the curriculum, 
and has made room for more vitalizing instruction. 
Methods of instruction have improved, also, within 
recent years, so that a child can master more material 
in a given time than was possible in former years. 
The graduates of our grammar schools to-day know 
nearly twice as much of what is really wor-h know- 
ing as the graduates of grammar schools knew 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Contrary to popular 
belief, they know the “essential” subjects as clearly 
and as thoroughly as they did then. The notion 
that people a quarter of a century ago could read 
better, spell more correctly, and were more accurate 
with figures than they are now, is not borne out by 
school records of those days. I have in my office, 
locked up in the safe, a bound volume of examination 
papers containing both the questions and the answers 
given in an examination for admission to the Spring- 


field high school over fifty years ago. Among the 
pupils examined were some people who have achieved 
prominence in professional, social, or bus:ness life. 
Any one comparing these papers with the examina- 
tion papers wh’ch a class of pupils to-day entcring the 
high school could write, would probably be not a 
little surprised. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES SIX.—(X.) 


[ Editorial. ] 

Duluth Harbor. In the long ago a fur trader, 
Sieur Daniel Graysolon Duluth, a Frenchman, be- 
came strongly attached to the head of the lakes, and 
gave his name, through many associations to the 
noble city and the grand bay. Has he, from the be- 
yond, kept track of the fabulous changes hereabouts? 

Duluth harbor includes Duluth, West Superior, 
and all other cities and towns in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin that touch each other at the head of the lakes. 
A few figures are suggestive:— 

449,747,000 feet of sawed lumber are shipped an- 
nually. 

76,000,000 bushels of grain are received for mill- 
ing or shipping. 

12,000,000 tons of iron ore are shipped. 

3,000,000 tens of coal are received. 

Study these figutes. Allowing 4,500 feet of 
lumber to a house, there could be built each year 
100,000 houses from the sawed lumber shipped from 
this harbor. 

Allowing five persons to a house, you could build 
in one year, houses for all the people in a city the 
size of Leavenworth, Amsterdam, Lima, Anderson, 
Austin, Bangor, Columbia, or Decatur. 

Duluth alone receives wheat for making into flour 
or for shipment, enough to provide every man, wo- 
man, and child a bushel, while there is 400 pounds of 
iron ore per inhabitant shipped from this port an- 
nually. 

There is one dock two miles long, with a mile of 
pockets, at which twelve monster vessels can be 
loaded at one time. So perfect is the machinery that 
they have loaded the largest vessel in less than sixty 
minutes. 

There are many grain elevators with capacity from 
2,000,000 to 3,200,000 bushels each. 

In one month it requires 35,565 freight cars to 
handle the grain, ore, and lumber coming into these 
two cities. This is equal to 2,000 trains of eighteen 
ears each in one month, or it equals nearly 1,200 
freight cars a day, or seventy trains of e'ghteen cars 
each. It is worth your while to think what all this 
signifies. 

The lake is nearly four times as large as Massa- 
chusetts, and ranges through eight degrees of l-ngi- 
tude. 

West Superior. While the lumbcr interest is cen- 
tred in Duluth, the grain and ore docks are largely 
in West Superior, a city that bounded in population 
from 11,900 to 31,091 in the last ten years, a growth 
of 165 per cent., which broke all records for the 
Northwest. 

In 1800 New York e:ty was 175 years old, and was 
not so large as is West Superior to-day. 

There is a steel elevator, the largest and most com- 
plete in the world. It is 375 feet long, 135 feet wide, 
230 feet high. It has a capacity 3,200,000 bushel:, 
is entirely of steel and cost $2,000,000. 

The West Superior harbor alone has a commerce 
aggregating nearly $100,000,000; this represents 
6,334,203 tons of freight. 

Alone handles 365,400,000 shingles, 83,000,000 
feet of lumber, 8,137,250 lathes, 17,650,984 bushels 
of wheat, 3,219,721 barrels of flour, 6,374 992 bzshels 
of flax, 5,006,000 bushels of corn, 4,715,632 bushe’'s 
of oats, rye, and barley, 15,000,000 fret of logs, 
140,000 railway ties, 20,572 telegraph poles, 658,744 
barrels of sugar, salt, cement, oil, vinegar, ete. 

It requires nearly 4,000 vessels to care for the com- 
merce of West Superior alone. 

The West Superior schools have had a rapid in- 
crease in number, and no less marked improvemeat 
in all regards. Superintendent Jackson has won 
high repute for the development of uniform exeel- 
lence in work. The Junior Citizens League, organ- 


ized by him, has features that should be widely 
adopted. In each school in the city is a council of 
the J. C. L. ‘To this only boys are admitted, and by 
them it is officered and all of its business is trans- 
acted, It is for social and intellectual improvement, 
with a pledge that guarantees attention to personal 
character and manliness. Each council meets once 
a week, and once a month there is a meeting of the 
League in which all the councils join. Once a year 
there is a grand entertainment, in which each counci! 
takes its proportion of numbers. On this occasio. 
there is an admission fee and the public is invited. 

The Normal School. Dr. J. M. MeNeil, the first 
and only principal of this normal school, has secure: 
an attendance, far from the other cities of the state, 
which makes it one of the largest schools of the state, 
and the average salaries of his graduates are matter 
of general remark in educational circles. 

The most interesting single feature of the school, 
however, is the popular professional standing of the 
faculty. They are spoken of as a “book-making 
faculty,” and they might be spoken of as the “gut 
there faculty,” since their promotion is unprece- 
dented. From the school at the close of last year, 
seven teachers went forth to new positions at a total 
increase in salary of $4,400. 'The year before, Dr. 
Harvey went to the Chicago normal school as princi- 
pal of the training school. Last June, one went t» 
the principalship of a normal school, one to the presi- 
dency of the state school for the deaf, and one he- 
came state inspector of schools. As a result of the 
reputation of teachers in the West Superior normal 
school, Mr. McNeil has no difficulty in tempting the 
brightest men and women from any part of the 
country. A. E. Winship. 


EDWARD LINCOLN ATKINSON.* 


IN MEMORIAM. 


True, a twelve-months make of a recent death an old 
story. For the busy world does not long remember. 
The sculptor, dying, speaks from marbled lips his own 
hand carved. The artist lives in his own immortal pic- 
ture. But the dark shadows of forgetfulness are already 
hovering around him, who by voice and action strove 
manfully to make the world better. No wit or worth is 
mine to rightly measure him who is gone, but in the 
silence of others let this one meed of praise be brought. 

It was in Bridgewater Normal School in 1882 we first 
met, he a brilliant graduate from one of the best high 
schools, I a raw country lad. He took me up, made me 
his friend. We studied together, read together, and at 
times slept together. Often at night, when the footstep 
of the watchman had passed unsuspectingly by our door. 
the real joys of the day began, for, Steerforth-like, we 
told each other of our readings with so much boyish 
realism that again in our darkened room Jean Valjean 
stole, prayed, and became transfigured through sacrifice. 
To our excited vision, the moonlight became the sunligh' 
streaming through the forest arches in which danced 
another Pearl, while in the shadows sat and suffered her 
guilty parents; or he taught me how the soul was re- 
deemed through suffering, as in “The Marble Faun,” or 
in “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” King Arthur 
again held his court, again with his sword wroug)i 
righteousness, and taught us to reverence our conscience 
as if it were our king. Yes, there was poor, weak, beat- 
tiful Guinevere, who flirted and fell, and the maiden 
knight, Sir Galahad, with his strength of ten. 

His was the comprehensive mind, keen to perceive the 
fundamental and vital relation, best shown by his suc- 
cess in history and philosophy. Neither was he neglect- 
ful of details, as seen by his brilliant leadership in ana- 
lytical chemistry. 

Too soon we graduated. He left to teach school, firs! 
at Shirley, then at Weymouth, I for college. He came 
to visit me at Amherst, to see the college, and one (ay, 
while walking towards the old chapel, with its stately 
Doric columns, he suddenly straightened up, and said, “T, 
too, am going to college.” Harvard was his choice, and 
there in the larger field he maintained the same pre- 
eminence in scholarship as at the Normal School. 

Later, in the Episcopal Seminary at Cambridge, !\' 
evin@ed by his aversion to Hebrew and devotion to ph'- 
losophy and economics the growing tendency of the a:" 
away from a linguistic theology towards a more practic?! 
and social efficiency. Here he came under the inspira 
tion of Phillips Brooks, and from one interview with him 
he came with this message, “Be terribly in earnes' 
Make Christ real.” After a few short years as assistan' 
to John Brooks at Springfield, he came as vicar to the 
Mission Church of the Ascension in Boston. There * 


Drowned August 1, 1902, in Boot Pon |, Piymout, Mass. 
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-reat work was done in interesting boys and young men 
. the church. He lived among his people, he worked 
for them, he loved them. Their joys and sorrows were 
his joys and sorrows. The church’s growth was mar- 
‘elous. In spite of the vast amount of work, his home 
was always open to his friends, both old and new. It 
was an inspiration, an education, to see him, to listen 
io him. 

Once a promoter came to sell him stock. Mr. Atkinson 
)siened patiently to the fellow’s arguments, and then, 
jeecher-like, drove home a powerful lesson. “Why do 
you come to sell stock to me? Why don’t you come to 
nie about my business? I am a promoter, too, a pro- 
moter of Christ. Why don’t you come about your soul’s 
interest and take some stock in Him?” Speechless, the 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL,—(XV.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


DANIEL DEFOE, 
Born, St. Giles, London, 1661. 
Died, April 26, 1731. ; 

Few English authors, if any, have had as varied 
or as victorious a career as Defoe. His life from 
young to late manhood was almost one continued 
fight with adverse circumstances, and with few de- 
feats. 

He was born in humble surroundings; but in later 
life had a fine mansion, and drove a coach and pair. 


fellow gazed, and then left. 
He refused a flattering 


offer to become rector in a 
New England city, saying 
io me in explanation, “I 
shall not leave Boston for 
a smaller field. My work 
is here.’ But his .work 
was so well done that he 
was soon called to a larger 
to a larger usefulness 
w York. 
s 

Ii was night, windy and 
chill; overhead the trains 
thundered on the Sixth- 
avenue elevated, but the 
surface cars on Thirty- 
fourth street and Broad- 
way were stalled, tied up 


city, 
in Ne 


tighter than a Waterbury 
strike by the crowds. I 
elbowed through to the bul- 
letin. A man right in 
front was praying in an 


unknown tongue; at my 
side knelt a fashionably 


ITANCCCK-ADAMS HOUSE, LEXINGTON. 


gowned woman, who 

opened her dress, took out and told her beads. There 
was a pressing forward of many feet, a hushing of many 
voices, then a vast, wave-like motion raised every hat 
and bared our heads. What kept that throng there in 
that midnight hour? The last bulletin read, ‘President 
McKinley is dead.” 

Out from the vanishing crowd came Mr. Atkinson. 
Together we strolled up and down the midnight streets, 
with Browning’s “Prospice,” learned in other days, in 
our hearts and on our lips as we talked of the martyr. 

A few months later he came to my home at East 
Orange with joy in his new field of work, telling me how 
he had just refused a large offer from a church in Mil- 
waukee. While utterly loyal to all his church work, his 
intense nature took on other lines of activity, and wished 
for more. “Oh,” he said, “I would like to edit a column 
in some good magazine. I would have it: ‘Poems Which 
Have Helped Me.’ In the first issue I would have 
‘Prospice,’ by Browning, Whitman’s ‘My Captain,’ and 
Father Reilly’s ‘Alone.’” We rode out to the beautiful 
park. The sun was setting, showing us a pathway of 
sold towards the west. Then, on the rude bench ’mid 
the flowers of early summer, and the children playing at 
our feet, he told me of his great desires. While loyal to 
the church, he would wish to be remembered not only 
as the Brooks of the younger generation, but in some 
measure, at least, as its Kipling. 

We parted, I to a quiet valley ori the Delaware, he to 
New England and death. Oh, me! Why was it? That 
he, so well fitted to bear the hard burdens of life, so able 
and willing to help others, so anxious to serve, should 
be taken, while we and others of lesser mould live on! 

“His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him 
that Nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
‘This was a man!’” Earth is poorer, but heaven is 
richer. Like the Great Teacher, Kcward Atkinson will 
be remembered not for what he has written, but for his 
inspiration in the lives of others. 

“Fear death? To feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face. 


* * ok * * * 


or sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

The elements rage, the fiend voices that rave 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

0 thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 

—Browning. 


And with God be the rest.” 
Ernest Darwin Daniels. 


He was denied a collegiate education, but became 
a scholar. Ile was master of five languages. Mali- 
ciously slandered as “illiterate,” he cha lenged his 
slanderers to compete with him in translating any 
Latin, French, or Italian author, and “after that to 
translate the same crossways,” for £20 a volume; but 
no one dared pick up his gauntlet. 

He dared to join the standard of Monmouth, the 
invader; but escaped trial therefor, and became a 
quiet tradesman in London. 

Ile failed in business for £17,000; but afterwards 
paid his creditors in full. 

Ile was imprisoned for writing pamphlets ob- 
noxious to the government; but in his cell he wrote 
some of his most influential works. 

Ile was placed in the pillory in the public street; 
but the populace covered the pilory with garlands, 
and Crowe—an eminent English painter—made this 
scene the subject of one of his finest pictures. 

He did not know the sea; and yet wrote of a ship- 
wrecked sailor's experience so vividly, that Clark 
Russell—a great writer of sca stories—speaks of his 
work as “the masterpiece of romance.” 

He unsparingly criticised his rulers when he be- 
lieved them in the wrong; and those rulers made use 
of him in most delicate and dangerous embassages, 
and made him commissioner of tariffs. 

He was most bitterly assailed by other authors, 
and even by Macaulay; but their shafts of ridicule 
and invective have not hurt his fame. 

It would require an entire page merely fo give the 
titles of his published writings. Neither Cooper nor 
Scott can match him, in quantity, at least. But most 
of his literary labors had such a close relation to hs 
own time, that the world of to-day—busy with its 
own problems—scarcely thinks of them. Yet some 
scholar, with time on his hands, turns with pleasure 
to his “Essay on Projects,” his “Legion Paper,” or 
his poem on “The True-Born Englishman,” in which 
is found these famous lines:— 

“For fame of families is all a cheat; 
’Tis personal virtue only, makes us great.”’ 

A most singular fact in Defoe’s record is, that he 
was fifty-eight years old before he turned his hand 
to fiction. For thirty-seven years, he had been a 
political pamphleteer, and a m’nor poet; and then he 
changed his style of writing, and became a novelist. 
He wrote a dozen or more fictions, such as “Dickory 


Cronk,’ “Duncan Campbell,” “Roxana,” “Moll 
¥ landers,” and “Captain Jack.” _ 

But this fame is based securely on “Robinson 
Crusoe,” which an eminent critic says is “the most 
popular work of fiction that has lived two centuries.” 
It is the delight of all reading nations, having been 
published in almost every written lenguage. Its 
style is remarkable for its simplicity and strength. 
Few pictures in literature excel that of Crusoe’s de- 
spair on his lonely island, and his deliverance 
through his religious hope. 

How nearly the world was to losing this valued 
hook may appear from this fact, that Defoe had a 
severe stroke of apoplexy just before he began writ- 
ing it, but from which he fortunately and fully re- 
covered. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL PREFERRED.—(1.) 


Given a schoolhouse of approved construction, with 
modern desks; a thoroughly competent teacher, who 
knows how to bring out all that is attractive in tural 
life; appliances and apparatus such as may be neces- 
sary; a library of choice books, not too many of them; 
school grounds, not less than two aeres, laid out in 
shaded walks, flower beds and school gardens; from 
twenty to thirty pupils of all grades, and I would 
rather send my child to such a school than to the 
best graded school in the city. I should have more 
hopes that he would come out. mentally alive.-— 
Henry Sabin. 


THE FETICH OF THE MATHEMATICS,— 
BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH. 

Do the mathematics have anything to do with the 
reasoning powers, is the question at is:ue. 

Last week, in the first of this series, the arithmetic 
and algebra authors were brought as witnesses to the 
negative, because of their attitude when they had 
evolved conclusions that were absurd and contradic- 
tory. <A single one of these conclusions was chosen 
for illustration; viz.: the three contradictory asser- 
tions about the “0” (zero); first, that it was at the 
very bottom of our numerical system; second, that it 
was just above the bottom; third, that it was only 
half-way down. Now we will glance briefly at some 
of the results of this contradiction. 

Necessarily, whatever concepts would be applic »bl 
to the “O” at the bottom, a wholly different set of 
concepts would be applicable to a “0” Jocated just 
above the bottom; and a set of concepts entirely 
different from either would be applicable to a “0” 
located half-way in a numerical system. In the 
mathematical development, which set of concepts 
was towin? The inevitable happened. The tempta- 
tion was too strong; they kept andusedthem all. 
Nay, more than that, since there was nothing whiut- 
ever to distinguish to the eye between any two 
of these “0's,” the tenptation again proved 
irresistible, not to distinguish to the mind 
either; so again the inevitable result that they mixed 
them all up. Starting with one of the “0's,” as they 
went on with the development, they would substitute 
one, or even both the others in turn, without any one 
being the wiser, and so obtain most logical conclu- 
sions, unassailable until the sub-titution shou'd 
chance to be detected. 

A very simple example, rigorously fo'lowing 
mathematical axioms and procedure, will illustrate 
this; the particular result reached will be recognized 
as a similitude of the centigrade thermometter’s “0.” 


12=12 

12—12=0 

divide by 4—4, 3=0 
multiply by 91}, 274=0 


You will easily detect which of the three “0’s 
used first, and which was substituted for it. 

We will not attempt here to tell the whole story; 
suffice it to say that, in algebra, a fac simile of this 
substitution has produced a most astonishing “law,” 
which requires the student to find two answers in 
solving every quadratic equation, and, in general, 
“n” answers, or roots, to every equation of the “n”th 
degree,—a conclusion that will fairly match the one 
in the simple illustration given above. 

Again, in geometry, a fae simile of the same sub- 
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stitution has produced the series of conceptions 
known as the geometric “point,” the geometric 
“line,” the geometric “surface,” together with a 
whole array of tangled supposition and logical deduc- 
tion built thereon. 

The mathematician concocts such messes of pot- 
tage; the college compels us_ to sell our birthright 
for them, or be denied entrance to its halls. 

In arithmetic, a similar substitution oceurs wher- 
ever there is a “0” in “multiplier” or “multiplicand,” 
in “divisor,” or “quotient’’; helping on the child’s 
mental confusion and parent of future il; though, 
curiously enough, this “0,” historically, is not a 
“zero” at all. 

Do the mathematicians say they didn’t real ze 
they were making any such substitutions? That 
simply helps to prove that mathematics have nothing 
to do with the reasoning power. 


LATENESS. 


BY PRINCIPAL C, D. FLEMING, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


The evils attendant upon an habitual practice of 
Jateness are generally recognized by non-progressive 
as well as by progressive teachers. The schoolmaster 
of olden times found in it a text for certain stock 
sermons of which his entire class received the bene- 
fit. It is not within the scope of this article to 
descant upon the consequences which follow latene:s; 
rather to attempt a classification of the causes, and 
to determine a mode of treatment for each class of 
lateness. It is believed by the wri‘er that the time 
has arrived when conscious efforts should be made t> 
reduce school problems to a scientific basis, s> that 
the trend of our work towards a professional stand- 
ing be served. It must be quite apparent that these 
efforts will not prove complete or ultimate, but are 
to be accepted as a starting point which may be modi- 
fied by individual judgment. 

Lateness in city schools differs from that in coun- 
try schools, not in effects, because both are weaken- 
ing to character, but in causes due to the highly 
complex life in cities. 

If we stop to examine closely into the causes of 
lateness we find that three general classes are differ- 
entiated. The first: Where the fault lies with the 
person standing in parental relation to the pupil. 
The second: Where it is chargeable to the pupil him- 
self. The third: Where it is unavoidable. 

The first may be sub-divided into at least two 
classes; (a) due to necessity; (b) due to carelessne:s. 
The second may also be sub-divided into two classes; 
(a) due to necessity; (b) due to laziness. 

I. Chargeable to parent: Due to necessity; due to 
care)essness. 

I}. Chargeable to pupil: Due to necessity; due to 
laziness. 

Unavoidable. 

Instances illustrative of these classifications are 
unnecessary to note, as all teachers who have given 
the subject any attention will recall many which can 
be brought under these sub-divisions. Some teachers 
handle it dogmatically and in this wise:— 

“John, you were late this morning.” “Yes’m.” 

“Why, John?” “Dunno.” 

“Well, you come here early, do you understand 
that?” 

This treatment is effective sometimes, but not 
often. John does not feel a sense of alarm at being 
late again, nor does he experience a desire to arrive 
early because of his interview with his teacher. It 
will result in more benefit to the pupil for the teacher 
to take the pupil aside and in private ascer‘ain under 
which heading the individual case is properly assign- 
able. then act accordingly. 

If due to necessity on the part of the parent it 
ean be overlooked. But the teacher should be ear>- 
ful to determine that it is so. In an emergency the 
parent sometimes requires the services of one of the 
older children before school hour. This would be 
labelled by the judicious teacher as necessity. 

The line between necessity and carelessness is a 
fine one. A determining factor is the number of 
times the parent requires the services of his child. 
Emergencies do not so frequently arise as to make 
them of almost daily oceurrence. Where they do 


factor in the “unavoidable” class. 


occur so frequently, it would be well for the teacher 
to bring the matter to the attention of the principal, 
so that an invitation may be extended to the parent 
to call at the school. It is rare, indeed, that a par- 
ent will be found who dees not care sufficiently for 
his offspring to ignore a politely worded request to 
call. Such a case, however, if found, may be due 
not to indifference, but to family burdens. As a rule, 
the teacher can count upon the help of the parent. 

Again there are times when a pupil’s lateness is 
due to necessity on his part. ‘These cases are seldom. 
The one most difficult of handling and the one most 
weakening to the child’s character is due to the 
pupil’s laziness. The constant effort of the teacher 
is required to cure it. All known school devices that 
seem to be proper should be employed to counteract 
this Jaziness. 

The third sub-division is where neither the pareot 
nor the pupil is accountable. Acci- 
dent will be found mainly the chief 


The treatment will vary with the 
cause and with the individual. In 
classification I., the teacher must 
make the parent aware of the co s2- 
quences attendant upon a neglect of 
the habit of punctuality; in classifi- 
cation II., the teacher musi strive to 
eradicate the wrong habit and sub- 
stitute the proper one. It would prove more, valu- 
able if the pupil could be induced to act from his 
own conviction that it is right to arrive on time. If, 
however, he cannot be so induced, he shou'd be con- 
strained to obey the school requirement; but ths 
should not be attempted until all efforts have b-e1 
exhausted to ach‘eve the former. 

One of the most potent devices is the establishing 
a class spirit against lateness. Public sentiment is 
as effective and much more tangible, in the small 
confines of the classroom as it is in the communities. 
The question of devices, however, can safely be left 
to the teacher, who is, or ought to be, aware of the 
conditions in each case. and may be left to apply 
those devices as her judgment dictates. The prin- 
cipal is a court of last resort, and his authority 
should not be called into action until all remedies 
within the teacher’s scope have been emp!oyed with- 
out successful results. 

It is believed by the writer that lateness treated 
in this manner will show a diminishing rate in any 
school in which it is tried. 


RUSHES AND THINGS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 
Because the school board has refused to furnish 
supplies for manual work, is no reason why the 
teacher of a country school should hesitate to intro- 
duce basketry in‘o the curriculum, provided she is 
willing to imitate the example of her Indian sisters, 
and go to the fields and woods for her supplies. 
There she will be sure to find them upon every hand, 
for Nature is ao niggard, and is ready to give of her 
best to all who go to her, and the grasses and grains 
stand in legions, ready for the intelligent seeker. 
In gathering grasses, be particularly careful not to 
pluck those with sharp, or saw-like edges, as bad 


= 


cuts are likely to result from carelessly handling 
these. 

In some fortunate sections the sweet-scented, ver- 
nal] grass grows in abundance, and is said to be at its 


best in August, and nothing can be prettier than its 
pale, brownish green, which contrasts so well with 
nearly all colors, while its delicious odor seems to 
have been borrowed from thousands of summer 
flowers. 

Then there are the rushes! You will find them 
standing straight and tall, green sentinels keeping 
watch by some still pool, running brook, or in some 
marshy hollow, and though you fill your basket and 
return again, and yet again, the supply seems inex- 
haustible. 


Seneca, like the vernal grass, gives out a delight- 


ful fragrance, and is mostly found in the coast states 
from Virginia northward. It is not as well known 
in other sections as the vernal grass, though the 
Indians make considerable use of it. 

Pine needles, too, are used in some localities, but, 
unless one can have access to the needles of the 


Georgia pine. it is hardly worth while to at‘emp: 
much work with them, as with the common p‘nc 
needles the process must necessarily be a slow one. 

Some tribes of Indians do a great deal of beautifu! 
work with the glossy black stems of the maidenhair 
fern, and even corn husks are not to be despised, a< 
they may be so prepared as to rival the finest raffia 
work. 

Where the supplies are purchased, the palm famil\ 
furnishes most of the material, but if a teacher must 
depend upon the woods, willow twigs can easily be 
made to take the place of reeds, provided care i: 
taken to select those of uniform size. Be sure to 
keep them moist when using, and flattening them 
with a hammer or running them (as if cutting) 
through a pair of dull scissors will make them better 
weavers, 

Tt is hardly worth while to prepare ash strips. 
still some one may be willing to take the trouble to 
do so, and if they are made very thin and an e'ghth 
of an inch in width, fine pretty work will result 
from combining them with rushes, or vernal grass. 

When curing the material gathered, select a warm, 
dry, shady place and turn several times daily until 
sufficiently dry. For bleaching, hang the grasses in 
a close barrel over the fumes of burning sulphur for 
several hours. 

Most of the suggestions for vegetable dyes here 
given are such as I remember seeing my grandmot!ic 
use years ago, when coloring rags for carpets an‘ 
rugs, and I can warrant them fast colors. A _ bDril- 
liant yellow was made from the saffron a good many 
of us remember in connection with measles, {0° 
which it was once considered a sovereign reme<y. 
The stems, flowers, and leaves of St. John’s wort give 
a dull yellow, and onion skins, with a bit of alum to 
“set the color” will give a paler tint. Mixed with 
indigo, these colors will give varying tints and shade: 
of green, but since the indigo requires an acid to 
dissolve it, a very good substitute can be found in 
the ordinary blueing sold for washing purpos ‘. 
Walnut shucks gathered in the early fall will al~ 
dye green, but used later in the season, the color 
willbe brown. 

Butternut bark and logwood also give a fine brow". 
and the latter combined with ammonia yields a br'!- 
liant purple. 

A few cents’ worth of cochineal will give a dark 
red, which mixed with yellow makes an orange, °' 
with hlue a purple color. 

Cranberries and beets give shades and tints of r d. 
and copperas a brownish yellow. The purple irs 
rubbed upon rattan (or its substitute) will give ° 
heautiful bluish purple fairly durable, and ma 
other colors can he obtained from flowers and lea\’- 
in the same way. Before attempting any color the 
material should remain in water for several hours '° 
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soften the fibre in order to make it take the dye 
readily. 

In using barks, leaves, ete., boil from one-half to 
one or two hours, and immerse the material when 
the liquid is at the boiling point, Stir and turn oe- 
casionally with a wooden stick, and boil from fifteen 
io twenty minutes. Cochineal should be boiled 
-omewhat longer if a good color is wanted. The 
proportion of ordinary dye stuffs is about two ounces 
eT gallon of water. 

With the exception of the saffron, cochineal, and 
\ogwood the dye stuffs here suggested may be readily 
obtained by the teacher by means of a little extra 
york, and most of the children will be glad to he!p. 
\ good many other inexpensive kinds can be found 
at any ordinary drug store. Of course aniline dyes 
can be used with less trouble, but though the colors 
obtained are brilliant, they soon fade, and the gen- 
oral effect is not good. 

Ten or fifteen cents worth of raffia will be ex- 
cocdingly useful, but even this is not a necessity, and 
<omething else will do instead. 

or the amateur, baskets with wooden bottoms 
are easiest and most satisfactory, unless one has a 
supply of flat cane for a foundation. Select thin 


wood, and cut this base in any desired form, circular. 


oval, oblong, or square, and with a sharp awl make 
an uneven number of holes about one-fourth or:half 
an inch from the edge and inito these glue the willow 
spokes, bend into the required shape, and place in a 
warm place to dry. 

When ready for use, weave your rushes, corn husks, 
or sweet grass, in and out, over one, under one, until 
ihe basket is tall enough. 

With willow spokes I wouldn’t attempt to bend the 

ends into a faney border, but cut them off evenly and 
sew to the weave, making sure they are evenly 
spaced. 
Bind the edges with several rushes sewed over and 
over, a stitch in a space, and if a handle is wanted, 
cover a willow twig and sew in the same way over 
and over, inserting the ends upon opposite sides of 
the basket. (Cut 1.) Coiled baskets, imitating the 
loosely sewed fig-baskets, are easily and quickly made 
of rushes sewed with grass or raffia. (Cut 2.) 

More ambitious work can be attempted as the 
teacher gains skill by practice. 


UNITED STATES. 


Dear Teachers: 

Between the Scylla of old style geography 
and the Charybdis of the modern, I have 
been wandering for a number of years. I have now 
found for myself a passage which seems safe, includ- 
ing, as it must, much of the new, while emphasizing 
the facts children should know about their own 
country. My present class is well grounded on the 
United States, with all the involved whys. I sub- 
mit the topies, therefore, as a tried receipt, with the 
hope that it may help some other teachers. 

L. C. E. 
| 'l'o precede the special study of sections or states. ] 
Kverything to be pointed out on map. 

Location. 

latitude and Longitude. 

loundaries. 

‘ireatest Length and Breadth. 

Area—ineluding Alaska, but not our new posses- 
slOns, 

Rank—as to wealth, power, area, and population. 

Population by latest census:— 

‘6,061,128, not including outlying possessions. 
54,233,069, including outlying possessions. 

Surface Divisions. 

\tlantie coastal plain, piedmont belt, Gulf coastal 
plain, Appalachian highland, prairies, western plain, 
Rocky Mountain highland, Columbia plateau, Colo- 
tale plateau, basin region, Pacific Highland. 

Mountain Ranges. 

Mountain Peaks—ten highest all in one’s own 
State, 

Bays, Gulfs, Sounds, 

Capes, 

Drainage, 

Climate, 


This lesson must include the why, in every particu- 
lar, thus giving special emphasis to prevailing winds, 
currents, and other climatic influences. At this 
point a lesson on the Weather Bureau is interesting 
and profitable. See Rand-MeNally. 

Production Belts. Frye’s Maps. P. 130-134. 

Principal Exports and Imports. 

Commerce. 

Rank—with what countries. Principal ports 
(why?) Compare foreign and domestic. Highways 
of trade. Aids (cables, telephones, telegraphs, etc.) 
Protections and safeguards. Consuls. 

Distribution of People. Section Map. Frye. 

Government. 

Thorough drill here, including teaching on Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, etc. 

Education. 

Beginning in Massachusetts Bay in 1635. Trace 
growth of free, non-sectarian schools. Give state 
law and penalty for disobedience. Notice schools 
directly under Government control. 

Trunk lines of Railroads. 

Wonders—Yellowstone Park, Yosemite Valley, 
Mammoth Cave, Niagara Falls, etc., ete. 


A HENRY JAMES PUZZLE. 

An exchange has this puzzle which is no chest- 
nut:— 

“Let those with a fondness for puzzles try their 
hand at the following, which is taken from Henry 
James’ novel, now appearing in the North American 
Review:— 

“ ‘She knew her theatre, she knew her play, as she 
had known, triumphantly, for three days, everything 
else, and the moment filled to the brim, for her com- 
panion, that apprehension of the interesting which, 
whether or no the interesting happened to filter 
through his guide, strained now to its limits his brief 
opportunity.’ ” 

But why select this? Isn’t Henry James a re- 
peater in the literary puzzle business? If a school 
girl’s composition had contained that sentence (?) 
what excitement there would have been over “School 
English.” It is said that Mr. James never imbibes 
too freely. He does nod occasionally with pen in 
hand. 


AN EVIL OF FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY FRANK E,. PARLIN, QUINCY. 


I call attention to the old, dirty, grimy books 
which pupils are often compelled to use when, for 
any reason, adequate fresh material is not provided. 
There are many books in regular use in our schools 
which I would not allow a child of mine to handle. 
It is an unwise economy which saves a few hundred 
dollars by requiring the school children to use day 
after day these filthy disease-laden books, many of 
which are so worn they will hardly hold together. 
A pupil can retain the same pencil or pen-holder 
until it is worn out, but when he has finished with 


_ a book it is passed on to another pupil, and from him 


to another, year after year, until, having lost much 
through long service, and accumulated much from 
unclean hands, it is reluctantly cast aside. Care 
should he taken to have the books numbered and to 
see that each pupil gets regularly the number as- 
siened him. Before these books are given out to 
another class they should be inspected, and every one 
found unsuitable for further use on account of its 
soiled condition should be burned and a new one 
purchased to take its place. Free text-books have 
proved a great blessing in many ways, but, unless 
proper hygienic conditions are insisted upon, they 
may prove a great menace also.—Report. 


THE MAINE COAST. 


The seacoast of Maine is the most wonderful in the 
world. In a straight line it measures 225 miles, but 
when all the ins and out are counted, the shore line is 
2,486. There are fifty-four lighthouses and twenty-three 
fog signals between Kittery Point and Quoddy Head. 
The tide at Eastport has a rise and fall of eighteen feet, 


two inches,—Exchange, 


.BOSTON ATTRACTIONS.—( V.) 
PROGRAM—MEN AND WOMEN TO SPEAK—N. B. A., 
JULY 6—10. 


Governor John L. Bates of Massachusetts. 
Mayor Patrick A. Collins, Boston. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Boston. 
President Henry 8. Pritchett, Institute of Technology, 
Boston, 
A. G. Lane, Chicago. 
Dr. William T. Harris, Washington. 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
President E. Benjamin Andrews, Lincoln, Neb. 
Calvin M. Woodward, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 
Professor Robert H. Thurston, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 
Superintendent T. M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. 
O. T. Bright, Chicago. 
State Superintendent C. R. Skinner, Albany. 
Governor C. B. Aycock, North Carolina. 
Henry L. Clapp, Boston. 
R. W. G. Welling, New York. ; 
Ex-Mayor Nathan Matthews, Jr., Boston. 
Professor L. H. Bailey, Cornell University. 
Wallace Buttrick, New. York City. 
Edgar G. Murphy, New York City. 
Charles T. Walker, New York. 
President William R. Harper, University of Chicago. 
Professor Charles DeGarmo, Cornell University. 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago University. 
President William DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin College. 
Professor George Albert Coe, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 
Rt. Rev. J. Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
Mrs. Pauline Agassiz Shaw, Boston. 
Joseph Lee, Boston. 
Sarah L. Arnold, Simmons College, Boston. 
Michael Anagnos, Boston. 
James J. Greenough, Boston. 
Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Editor, Century Magazine. 
Caroline M. C. Hart, Baltimore. 
Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago. 
Mrs. Marion M. B. Langzettel, New York. 
Professor Paul H, Hanus, Harvard. 
M. Adelaide Holton, Minneapolis. 
William J. Long, Stamford, Ct. 
Clifton F. Hodge, Clark University, Worcester. 
Wilbur S. Jackman, University of Chicago. 
Emma G. Olmsted, Scranton, Pa. 
Earl Barnes, Philadelphia. 
Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore. j 3 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 
Charles F. Wheelock, Albany. 
Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville. 
George D. Pettee, Cleveland. 
Wilson Farrand, Newark, N. J. 
Henry White Callahan, Boulder, Col. 
Charles Swain Thomas, Indianapolis. 
William J. S. Bryan, St. Louis. B 
President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University. 
J. Remsen Bishop, Cincinnati. 
C. P. Baker, Harvard. 
David Eugene Smith, Columbia University. 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of Cali- 
fornia. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 7 
Professor Elmer E. Brown, University of California. q 
President George Harris, Amherst College. 
President William J. Tucker, Dartmouth College. 
President W. F. Slocum, Colorado College. 7 
L. C. Lord, Charleston, 
Charles S. Chapin, Providence. 
Francis Burke Brandt, Philadelphia. 
Superintendent C. F. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y. 
Professor P. P. Claxton, Knoxville. 
President W. W. Parsons, Terre Haute, Ind. 
President John W. Cook, DeKalb, III. 
Walter P. Beckwith, Salem, Mass. 
R. H. Halsey, Oshkosh, Wis. 
C. T. McFarlane, Brockport, N. Y. 
EE. W. Bohannan, Duluth. 
Superintendent E. L. Hendricks, Delphi, Ind. 
Frank A. Hill, Massachusetts. 
Charles McKenny, Milwaukee. 
Albert Leonard, Boston. 
Henry G. Williams, Athens, O. 
Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo. 
Charles F. Warner, Springfield, Mass. a.” 
Milton P. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. = 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. a 
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President Eliot will address the New England 
Superintendents at the forenoon session in Boston, 
May 15. 

President Eliot rides a bicycle so gracefully as to 
call forth high praise. Who says there is not a re- 
vival of the bicycle. 


NEW SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Boston dedicated last week two elegant new gram- 
mar school buildings, costing about a quarter of a 
million each. One was named “Roger Wolcott,” for 
our late governor, and the other “the Bigelow,” for 
the building that it replaced. The latter accom- 
modates 1,000 boys. These are probably the best 
public grammar school buildings in the world. The 
Bigelow, for illustration, has, in addition to the beau- 
tiful hall, and twenty classrooms, ideally furnished 
offices and reception rooms for principal and teachers 
of each floor, thoroughly equipped library, a mature 
study room, two well-appointed manual training 
rooms, a completely provided gymnasium, adequate 
lavatory room with the most improved sanitary and 
other arrangements, a bath room with e'‘ghteen 
shower baths, all chairs and desks in the schoolrooms 
are adjustable, a heating, ventilating, and sanitary 
up-to-date outfit, and, what I have never seen s0 com- 
plete elsewhere, a trolley system that takes the coal 
from the far-away coal room to the boilers, and em- 
ties rt into any desired fire box and in return, takes 
the ashes and carries them by trolley out of doors 
and empties them into waiting wagons. The Roger 
Wolcott is even more beautiful, if possible, than the 
Bigelow. 


OHIO. 


Ohio is one hundred years old. What a noble 
state! What a record she has made. The earth 
itself has heen very good to the Buckeye state, giving 
it the most valuable lake frontage enjoyed by any 
state or province, bordering, as it does, for hundreds 
of miles on the grandest lake combination on the 
globe, with valuable harbors. At the same time 
Ohio has a virtual monopoly of the Ohio river, which 
of itself would be invaluable. She has gas, oil, and 
coal in abundance, and rich soil, with peculiar adap- 
tions of soil and climate for fruit and specialties in 
vegetables. 

Man has done much for Ohio geographically. The 
development of the country has given her a monopoly 
of the American highway west. Every steamship 
line that goes through Lake Erie to any point East 
or West pays tribute to Cleveland. Every line of 
railroad that goes from the commercial Fast to the 
West within the United States traverses Ohio, giving 
her seven great. systems. 

Asa result of lake, river, and railroad advantages, 
combined as they are in no other state, possibly ex- 
cepting Iinois, in her centennial year she is the 


‘fourth state in the Union in population, with an 


array of thrifty cities which challenge admiration. 


Pop. Val. Area 
Sq. mi. 

150,000 26,000,000 60 
30,000 10,000,000 
25,000 9,000,000 3 
21,000 6,000,000 10 
East Liverpool ........ 20,000 6,000,000 + 
20,000 6,000,000 3 
19,000 6,000,000 4 
Steubenville ....... scam, 
Marietta ........ 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


It is no aecident that Ohio has broken all records 
in influencing national life in the past fifty years, 
for she has had a noble mixture of men and women 
of spirit and purpose, enterprise and conscience. 
She was the first state in the Union to be born of 
pure American stock, New England, and Virg‘nia 
were English at birth, New York was Dutch, and 
every other state was born across the sea until Ohio 
came of pure American stock. To this day New 
Englanders call themselves Pilgrims and Puritans, 
the New Yorkers are Knickerbockers; that Pennsyl- 
vanians are Dutchmen is their proud boast, but 
Ohioans are first, last, and always Americans. 

No other state has had a more notable galaxy of 
national leaders in the last fifty years. Tom.Cor- 
win, Edwin M. Stanton, J. A. Bingham, Salmon P. 
Chase, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Ed- 
ward F. Noyes, George H. Pendleton, John Sherman, 
William McKinley, W. R, Day, John . Hay, J. B. 
Toraker, M. A. Hanna, Calvin M. Brice, Charles 
Foster, and George Hoadly, have had controlling in- 
fluence in their time, not to mention a large number 
of men who would rank as leaders in states not 
blessed by such eminent leaders, 

In the industrial world she has been we!l-nigh as 
potential as in statesmanship, while im religious edu- 
cational fields she has also led for half a century. 
From Charles G. Finney to Washington Gladden 
she has held the centre of the stage in progressive 
and applied theological discussion; from Horace 
Mann, Eli Tappan, Andrew J. Rickoff, John Han- 
cock, B. A. Hinsdale, and E. BE. White to John H. 
Barrows, Charles F. Thwing, and W. 0. Thompson 
she has hurled vigorous utterances into the educa- 
tional arena; from Van Antwerp and Bragg to John 
1). Rockefeller and Tom Johnson, she has stirred 
the industrial world; from Alice and Phoebe Cary 
and William D. Howells to Paul Laurence Dunbar, 


she has held the attention of the reading public. 

Here the abolition movement was cradled, here 
the underground railroad was run, here woman first 
had the same rights as man in colleges, here the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was born, and 
here was conceived dhe Ozdinance of 1787, whic’) 
first made the free pwhlic school idea national. 

The Ohio Centennial should be celebrated not as 
the birth of a state, but as the birth of ultimate free- 
dom from slavery, ignorance, intolerance, sex-dis- 
crimination, the liquor power, and the liquor habit. 


THE SCHOOLS OF YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. 


(Remarks of A. E. Winship at the dedication of 
the Bigelow school, Boston, May 2, 1903.) 

An eminent physician recently remarked ‘that the 
man who should practice medicine to-day, who has 
learned nothing in surgery in twenty years, would be 
criminal, while in education ithere had been no im- 
provement in the public schools in forty years. 

This remark simply shows how intelligent a man 
may be in his own specialty, while grossly ignorant 
in other directions. The public schools have made 
as steady and as noble advance as surgery, whether 
the test be for ten,. twenty, thirty, or forty years. 
Look at this, the most perfect elementary school 
building probably in the world, and compare the 
light, heat, and ventilation, the basement and lava- 
tories, the arrangements for clothes, rubbers, um- 
brellas, provision for drinking water, the chairs ani 
desks, the blackboards and walls, and all other ap- 
pointments with the best elementary school bu ding 
in the world forty, thirty, twenty, or even ten years 
ago, and show if you can steadier progress or more 
complete in surgery or in modes of travel. 

Tf you prefer, take the subjects taught. Drawing 
was unknown in elementary schools forty years ago, 
and not until within ten years has it had any of the 
ease, grace, beauty, and adaptability of the present 
day. Compare your memory of the old-time bare 
walls, or even the premium chromos, with the nob!c 
works of art in thousands of- American schoolrooms. 
How long have we had cooking and sewing, naturv 
study and literature, history and civil government, 
as they are now taught? 

Forty years ago flowers and animals, physics and 
chemistry, were studied from books, and the very 
few who ventured to bring flowers into schoolrooms, 
pr perform an experiment in physics and chemisiry, 
were ridiculed as faddists. History was an array of 
dates; literature was a recitation of the time: of 
birth and death, with a list of books written by the 
author; geography was, the bounding of states and 
nations, the naming of capitals, the giving of lengt!: 
and direction of rivers, and height of mountains ani 
rapid recital of lists of capes, bays, gulfs, seas, and 
lakes; reading was taught by the tedious process of 
beginning with the letters, as was writing. Weary 
months were wasted on idle repetition of words of 
two letters, mostly meaningless. There was neither 
expression nor appreciation. Most exercises were of 
the concert order. Good reading was the imita‘ion 
of an oratorical effort. Good spelling was grappling 
with cantankerous and unheard-of-words. Arit!i- 
metic consisted largely in concert repetition of table-, 
the solution of puzzles by a few bright scholars, an! 
the consternation of other pupils, while most of the 
time was devoted to repeating some mechanical form 
of explanation with the proper arrangement of “if.” 
“but,” “wherefore,” “therefore,” “whereas,” an‘ 
“hecause.” 

Read the letters of the common people, or of thc 
officials, of even forty years ago, and then take «! 
random letters written by people in the same rank 
in society to-day and compare the spelling and th 
grammar, or compare the account books of those 
days, whether of the individual or of the firm, wi!!! 
those of the same relative rank to-day. Better ye'. 
go up to the school board rooms in Boston and ¢\- 
amine the famous morocco covered volumes of t!i° 
best work of the schools of fifty years ago, and then 
look at the work on exhibition in Boston schoo! 
on public day within the next month, amd find e\- 
pression, if you can, to your sentiments. 


: 
° 
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Lut it is entirely natural for people who know 
nothing of modern education to say absurd thing3. 
president Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Col- 
j.ge has recenitly said officially that the graduate of 
columbia College to-day does not begin to get so 
uch out of his course as did the graduate of twenty 
years ago,---that was the year he graduated. Every 
high school graduate is sure the scholars enter very 
uch younger than he did. None of us can believe 
iat the children to-day are as old, as wise, or as 
voll behaved as we were ait that age. Even the street 
cor advertisement of “the kind of pies our mothers 
nade” is simply popularizing President Butler’s ex- 
cliamation. We are all guilty of the same feeling re- 
warding the superiority of our own youthful exploits. 
he faet remains that the greatest and grandest ad- 
vance in American life is in her public schools, and 
our famous American progress results from develop- 
nent of the publie schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘The supreme court of the United States has given 
, decision in the Alabama case, brought to test the 
constitutionality of the Alabama plan for disfran- 
chising the negroes, which shows that negroes de- 
prived of the suffrage by such devices as those 
adopted in Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and other southern states, have nothing to 
hope for from the courts. ‘The suit was a bill in 
ccuity brought by a negro in his own behalf and a 
number of others, alleging that the constitution of 
Alabama made a preliminary registration a requisite 
to voting, and that although he was enititled to regis- 
icr he had been refused registration, the effect of the 
requirement being virtually to disqua’ify the colored 
people of Alabama by keeping them off the prelimi- 
nary list, while the names of all white voters were put 
upon the list. The decision of the court is that, 
whatever might be an individual right in an action 
at bar to redress political wrongs, there was no power 
in a court of equity to redress political wrongs of this 
kind, and if relief was sought, it must be at the 
hands of the political department. 

* * 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
has been formally dedicated on the exact one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the day on which the famous 
purchase was consummated. President Roosevelt 
made the address of dedication, and ex-President 
Cleveland was the orator of the day. The presence 
of cabinet officers, supreme court judges, foreign 
diplomatists, congressional committees and governors 
of states, with military escorts in which both the 
regular army and the state militia were represented, 
gave the oceasion a proper national and _inter- 
national dignity. It was a fitting preparation for 
next year’s great. spectacle that there should be this 
calm and dignified commemoration of the incident in 
American history, which, as President Roosevelt well 
said, more than any other event in our hisbory, after 
the foundation of the government, and excepting its 
preservation, determined the character of our 
national life, and marked us for a great expanding 
nation instead of relatively a small and stationary 
one, * 

Two or three years ago, when Englishmen were 
deeply affronted by the coarse cartoons in the French 
papers deriding the British royal family, and the 
british ambassador at Paris was actually making 
them the occasion of official representations to the 
l'rench government, it would scarcely have been 
thought possible that within so short a time as has 
since elapsed, the King of England would be paying 
a visit of courtesy to Paris, and would be received 
not only with imposing official ceremonies, but with 
« wildly enthusiastic popular welcome. Yet that is 
what took place last week. France, seemingly, has 
lorgiven the Pashoda episode, and England has for- 
siven the Freneh hostility during tthe Boer war, and 
“perfidious Albion” and the vivacious French have 
‘worn friendship. The incident is humorous, in 
“ome of its aspects, but it makes for peace. 

* * 

The Manchurian affair has been given an unex- 

pected turn by the flat denial from the Russian 


foreign office at St. Petersburg that Russia has made 
any such demands upon China as she has been repre- 
sented as making in despatches from Pekin. Of the 
eight demands credited to Russia, four, according to 
this denial, are absolutely false, one is unimportant, 
two others involve no change in previous arrange- 
ments, and the only one which is both new and im- 
portant relates to a sanitary commission to keep out 
contagious diseases. Among the demands which 
Russia disclaims are those which chiefly concerned 
the United States, namely that no more Manchurian 
ports were to be opened to commerce, and no more 
consuls were to be admitted into the territory. It is 
impossible to believe that the demands, in the form 
in which they were telegraphed from Pekin, were 
fabricated; it seems more likely that they were put 
forward as feelers, to be disavowed or modified if 
they aroused too great opposition. 
* 

The Powers which are chiefly affected by Russian 
aggression in Manchuria are England and Japan; 
ingland, because of long-established commercial and 
political interests, and Japan because Russian pos- 
session of Manchur‘a threatens Korea, and so checks 
Japanese expansion along the only practicable lines. 
Conditions are easily conceivable in which the agree- 
ment which was made between Japan and Eng'and 
a little more than a year ago may become highly im- 
portant. This agreement was formed with reference 
to possible troubles in China and Korea, in which 
both Powers are interested. It leaves either Power 
free to act against a third Power which may menace 
its interests. In this case, the allied Power is bound 
to maintain neutrality, and to use its good offices to 
keep any other Power from joining in the attack. 
But in case another Power makes war wpon the ally 


already engaged, the other ally is bound ‘to go to the ~ 


aid of the ally attacked and to fight through the war 
by its side. So that if Japan became involved in 
war with Russia, and France or Germany joined 
Russia in the attack upon Japan, England would be 
obliged to go to the aid of Japan. 

* * * 

The New York Court of Appeals has given a deci- 
sion upon the eight-hour law in that state, which is 
one of the most important deliverances of the courts 
on labor questions recently given. The case was one 
under that section of the penal code of the state 
which makes it a misdemeanor for any person or cor- 
poration contracting with the state or with a munici- 
pal corporation to require more than eight hours for 
a day’s labor. The Appellate division of the Su- 
preme court of the state had sustained this law, but 
the Court of Appeals unaimously overruled the lower 
court and pronounced the law unconstitutional. It 
did so on the ground that it made an arbitrary and 
unjust discrimination between classes of employers, 
and even between the same employer doing work for 
the public and working for private parties, thereby 
denying the essential “equal protection” which the 
law guarantees to all citizens. The invalidating of 
this law will materially diminish the cost of great 


public works. 
* 


The British budget was awaited with more than 
usual interest this year, as the first budget of the 
new chancellor of the exchequer, and the first peace 
budget for four years. It was known thiat it would 
give some relief to taxpayers, but it could not be pre- 
dicted exactly at what points and to what extent the 
public burdens would be lightened. Mr. Ritchie 
found himself with an apparent surplus of about 
$54,000,000; and he announced a reduction of four- 
pence to the pound in ithe income tax, involving a 
diminution of revenue of about $42,000,000, and the 
abolition of the duty on grain, involving a further 
reduction of $10,000,000, and leaving him with a 
narrow working surplus of $2,000,000. This will 
be turned into a deficit, if it proves that he his esti- 
mated the revenues no better than his predecessor 
did a year ago. The abolition of the duty on grain 
is important because it makes impossible those mu- 
tual trade concessions for which Canada has been 
struggling, and will probably lead to the abandon- 
ment of the preferential rates on British goods now 
accorded by the Canadian tariff, 
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CURIOUS ARITHMETICAL RESULTS. 


As a sequel to the multiplication table by a Harvard 
professor, which appeared in our November (1902) issue, 
we publish the following, which was sent to us by Henry 
Tanenbaum of Toledo, O0.:— 


123456789 times 9 plus 10 equals 1111111111. 
123456789 times 18 plus 20 equals 2222222992 
123456789 times 27 plus 30 equals 3333333233. 


123456789 times 36 plus 40 equals 4444444444. 
123456789 times 45 plus 50 equals 5555555555. 
123456789 times 54 plus 60 equals 6666666666. 
123456789 times 63 plus 70 equals 7777777777. 
123456789 times 72 plus 80 equals 8888888888. 
123456789 times 81 plus 90 equals 9999999999. 

This table is still: more interesting when it ts noticed 

that each multiplier js divisible by 9, and that, when the 


figures of each answer are added together, and the added 
number is subtracted, the answer is 0. For example, the 
sum of 1, 111, 111, 111 is 10; 10 minus 10 is 0. 
Mr. Tanenbuum also sends the following: — 
987654321 times 9 equals 8888888889. 
987654321 times 18 equals 17777777778. 
987654321 times 27 equals 26666666667. 
987654321 times 36 equals 35555555556. 
987654321 times 45 equals 44444444445. 
987654321 times 54 equals 53333333334. 
987654321 times 63 equals 62222222223. 
987654321 times 72 equals 71111111112. 
987654321 times 81 equals 80000000001. 

In this table it will also be noticed that each multiplier 
is divisible by 9, and that, if the figures in each answer 
are added together, they will form a total.which, if added 
together, will equal 9. For example, take the second an- 
swer, 17777777778. These figures, added together, equal 
72, and 7 plus 2 are 9.—February Success. 


LANGUAGE WORK. 


SIXTH AND SEVENTH GRADES. 


[The following directions are those given by 
Superintendent James A. Barr, of Stockton, Cal., for 
his teachers. | 

1. Teach in a strictly inductive way: (1) the dis- 
tinction of declarative, interrogative, imperative, and 
exclamatory sentences; (2) the distinction of subject 
and predicate (in simple sentences); (3) develop the 
idea of word, phrase, and clause modifiers, and teach 
the distinction between adjective and adverbial 
modifiers (in sentences involving no special diffieul- 
ties); (4) the distinetion of simple, complex, and com- 
pound sentences (avoiding difficult constructions). 

2. Analysis of simple sentences. 

3. Teach in a strictly inductive way, the parts of 
speech by classifying the words in the reading lesson 
as you would classify plants or animals. Teach in 
the following order: Nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, and inter- 
jections. 

4. Teach the distinction of common and proper 
nouns, of singular and plural number, and of pos- 
sessive case. Teach the manner in which the plural 
number and possessive case are formed. Correlate 
with dictation exercises. 

5. Teach the pupils to write a letter, correct in 
form and language, and interesting in matter. 
Train in business forms. 

6. Teach the pupils the correct use of capital 
letters and punctuation marks. 

%. Note the incorrect idioms, used by each pupil 
in oral and written expression, and strive to correct 
them. This should be done daily, hourly, during all 
lessons. Write correct forms on the board and refer 
pupils to them. 

The grammar and language teaching will be of no 
practical value to pupils unless the incorrect idioms 
of the playground and street are eradicated. Gram- 
mar and language teaching that does not extend be- 
yond the schoolroom is a failure. This topic is con- 
sidered the most important part of the assignment. 
“Eternal vigilance will be the price of success.” 

Note.—The above seven topics will be given by sixth 
grade teachers. The various items of the first three 
topics will be given classes, in the order given in this 
assignment. The material for this work should 
be drawn from the reading and literature lessons, and 
from the written work of the pupils. Seventh grade 


will also be held responsible for the above work, and in 
addition will be given the topics which follow:— 


8. The object and attribute complement. 

9. The analysis of simple, complex, and com- 
pound sentences (avoiding all difficult construction:). 

10. The modifications of nouns and pronouns; 
the comparison of adjectives and adverbs (avoiding 
difficult constructions). 

11. During the year, develop in a strictly induc- 
tive way, the following and such other rules as are 
commonly violated by the pupils in your grade:— 

(a) Adjectives relate to nouns and pronouns. 

(b) Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs. 


(c) The possessive case of nouns is formed in the 
singular by adding to the nominative, the apostrophe 


and the letter s; in the plural, by adding (’) only. 
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If the plural does not end in s, (’s) are both added. 

(d) A personal pronoun must agree with its ante- 
cedent in person, number, and gender. 

(e) A noun or pronoun which is the subject of a 
sentence must be in the nominative case. | 

(f) A finite verb must agree with the subject in 
person and number. 

(g) A verb with two or more subjects connected by 
and must be plural. 

(h) A noun or pronoun used as the object comple- 
ment, or as the principal part of a prepositional! 
phrase, must be in the objective case. 

(i) A noun or pronoun used as the attribute com- 
plement must be in the nominative case. 


FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
(XL) 


HERBS FOR LEAF-MOULD SOIL IN SHADE. 


i. Wood Anemone, herb, six inches. 
2 Liver leaf, herb, six inches, 

3. Rue Anemone, herb, six inches. 

4. Mandrake, herb, eighteen inches. 

5. Celandine, herb, one foot. 

6. Dutchman’s Breeches, herb, eight inches. 

7. Downy Yellow Violet, herb, eight inches. 

5. Dog Violet, herb, six inches, 

%. Waterleaf, herb, one foot. 
10. Showy Ladies’ Slipper, herb, two feet. 
11. Smaller Solomon's Seal, herb, eighteen inches. 
12. False Spikenard, herb, eighteen inches. 

2. Great Bellwort, herb, ten inches. 
14. Dogtooth violet, herb, six inches. 
15. Indian cucumber, herb, eighteen inches. 
16. Maiden Hair, herb, one foot. , 
17. Beech fern, herb, eight inches. 
18. Beech fern, herb, one foot. 

19. Beech fern, herb. 
2, Shield fern, evergreen herb, eighteen inches. 
21. Wood fern, herb, eighteen inches. 
22 Evergreen Shield fern, evergreen herb, two feet. 
£3. Ostrich fern, herb, three feet. 
“4. Dieckson’s fern, herb, two feet. 
». Cinnamon fern, herb, three feet. 
26 Flowering fern, herb, three feet, 


. 
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MIND POWER AND PRIVILEGES. By Albert B. 
Olston. New Ycrk: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 400 
pp. $1.50, net. Postage, 15 cents. 
it is no secret that attempts are being made by earnest 

<tudents of mental science, who think themselves well 
oised to grapple with such questions as these: — 
“What are the creative and curative powers of the 
mind?” “What can the mind do, of good or ill, for the 
nody?” “What effect have moods and temperaments 
upon health?” “How can one explain such phenomena 
as thought-transference and suggestion?’ “In short, 
what are the mind’s powers and privileges?” 

With the great majority chere is no interest in any 
-ich study. The questions themselves are disposed of 
off-hand without a ripple of excitement, but to a large 
umber of other persons such studies have a fascination. 

During the past decade there has been a great and 
-yowing interest in such phenomena. An active investi- 
vation has been made of things strange and unusual; 
and the results Obtained have proved of some value be- 
cause of the light thrown on the latent powers of the 
mind, and the intimate relation which exists between 
ihe mind and the body. 

Many things which have hitherto puzzled the credu- 
lous are now explained, in part, on a scientific 
pasis. Dreams, trances, hypnotism, mesmerism, telep- 
athy, “Christian” and “mental” science, and other 
ianifestations are explained to their satisfaction. The 
hasis, they claim, is the fact the mind is a dual organ- 
ism made up of our conscious mentality and an inner 
region which may be called swb-conscious. 

The region of the sub-conscious presents not only ac- 
tivities of the keenest interest, but powers and possibil- 
ities which either redound to man’s profit or result in 
much harm. Each man’s personality depends upon his 
knowledge of the laws of the mind. 

Mr. Olston’s work is of much interest from any stand- 
point, for he treats fearlessly, and, as he thinks, with en- 
tire suecess, of the mind, conscious and subjective; telep- 
athy; suggestion; auto-suggestion; mind and body 
(the influence of the one upon the other); practical ap- 
plication; physical culture (from the creative stand- 
point cf the mind); personal power (treating of fac'al 
culture through the laws of the mind); hypnotism; habit 
(ethical in character, dealing more particularly with 
habits of thought), and “Christian science.” 

THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. A transla- 
tion, with introduction by Charles BE. Bennett and Wil- 
liam A. Hammond of Cornell. New York: Longmans, 
Creen, & Co. Cloth. Price, 90 cents. 

The last English translation was published in 1870, 
and has long been out of print. It is as readable as any 
of the works of antiquity. Indeed, it is inconceivable 
that this portraiture of the flatterer, coward, tactless 
man, shameless Man, mean man, stupid man, surly 
man, superstitious man, suspicious man, disagreeable 
man, garrulous man, the bore, the rogue, the impudent 
man, the gross man, the penurious man, the pompous 
man, the braggart, and the backbiter, was written 2,300 
years ago. It might have been written in Boston or Chi- 
cago in the twentieth century. Indeed, it cou'd no> 
have been written anywhere in this century as Theo- 
phrastus was a master at this art, such as the world has 
not seen in recent centuries. 

PARIS, PAST AND PRESENT. By Henry Haynie. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. Two volumes, boxed, gilt, net, 
$4.00; postpaid, $4.32. ‘Three-quarters crushed levant, 
net, $8.00; postpaid, $8.32. 

These beautiful volumes deserve high commendation. 
Rarely does one find so much that is beautiful and inter- 
esting in two volumes; and the price is astonishingly 
low. They are delightful reading, while they hold first 
place for their art features. This history of the Capital 
of Europe, as Paris is often called, isa work wherein 
every page is full of thought and is admirably written 
by an American who lived in France for twenty years. 
It is a work which gives a complete and graphic account 
of Paris from its earliest moments to the present time. 
Readers, when they have finished with this work, will 
know more of the religious, political, social, moral, eco- 
nomical,.intelNectual, and artistic life of Paris than 
they ever knew before, or can possibly learn from any 
other similar publications, 


THE WOMAN WHO TOILS; BEING THE EXPERI- 
ENCES OF TWO LADIES AS FACTORY GIRLS. By 
Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 303 pp. 

A prefatory letter from Theodore Roosevelt adds in- 
terest to this book. Some of the material appeared ser- 
‘ally in “Eyverybody’s Magazine,” but about one-third of 
‘he volume has not previously been published in any 
form. One is reminded especially in part first of the ex- 
periences of Mr. Wyckoff as a laborer. The book is ab- 
Sorbing in its interest, and unexpected in the frankness 
With which all the details of these women’s experiences 
are given. Part first, by Mrs. John Van Vorst, is prob- 
ably the more valuable in that the facts of her experience 
are detailed with vividness and power, but without forc- 
ine her own moralizing upon the mind of the reader. 
In part second, the reader is not left to draw his own con- 
“'usions, but is rather forced to follow the deductions of 
‘he writer. The book is well illustrated and will have a 
vide sale. Tt ig an excellent contribution to sociological 
Siidy from woman’s point of view. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ART. By James H. Cotter. Cincin- 
nati: The Robert Clark Company. Cloth.  Iilus- 
‘rated. 188 pp. Price, $1.00 (ten cents postage). 
Shakespeare never had a more devout worshipper 

‘han is James H. Cotter and in the study of nine of the 

‘lasterpieces he worships at the shrine of the master 

‘ public, and you ean feel the thrill of his adoration. 

'' you have ever doubted whether Shaksper was Shakes- 

peare, and J envy the man who never doubts, it is whole- 


some to read after one who 


has no more question than 
has the most ardent and 
unquestioning disciple of 
the Master of all Masters, 
whose very admiration 
quivers with the conscious- 
ness of unwavering love. 
It is said that converts 
to the faith of the Naza- 
rene are never made by 
argument, but by the ex- 
uberance of simple faith, 
and one Cotter with his 
zealous vision of the son 
of Stratford does more 
than all the defenders of 
the plays, which are as 
near divine as any study 
of the entire range of hu- 
man nature has ever been, 
to steady the faith of the 
world in the personality of 
William Shaksper. It is 
is a positive joy to behold 
in these pages the exuber- 
ance of a man who could 
laugh at the traditions at 
Stratford, but who wor- 
ships the man in his foot- 
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WIEDERMANN’S BIBLISHE GESCHICHTEN. Edited 
by Lewis A. Rhoades, Ph. D., Professor of German at 
the University of Illinois. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, 30 cents. 

This little book of Bible stories most beautifully fills 
the demand for a book of easy translation for beginners 
in German. The conception of using these old, familiar 
stories is a most happy one. LEHase of translation is 
greatly facilitated, and the student may begin this work 
just as soon as he has grasped the most elementary 
principles of grammatical structure. The stories are 
simply, yet clearly told, and the student soon has com- 
mand of a large number of words which have been ac- 
quired with very slight effort. The vocabulary, con- 
nected with the book, is very full and complete. 


LOYAL TRAITORS, A STORY OF FRIENDSHIP FOR 
THE FILIPINOS. By Raymond L. Bridgman. Bos- 
ton: Jas. H. West Company. 310 pp. Price, $1.00, 
net. 

The story is a dramatic representation of deeds in the 
Philippines, and absorbs one’s interest whether the 
reader agrees with the writer’s standpoint or not. The 
onening chapters are laid in Boston, and represent the 
varied views of people who opposed and defended the 
Philippine war. The three heroes leave Boston to enter 
the Filipino service, and then set forth the varied ex- 
amples of patriotic devotion exhibited in the Philippine 
Islands. The story maintains the rightfulness of the 
Filipino cause throughout. 

A NEW STUDENT’S ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Emil Reich. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
‘pany. Price, $3.25, net. 

No other country has such a history as has England; 
certainly none has so good a history to trace through 
2,500 years with every lineament clearly outlined from 
the earliest movement to a glorious present. 

The first map graphically presents the Celtic and 
Germanic immigration from 600 B. C. to 1066 A. D. The 
last three maps graphically locate British genius as 
represented by the 21,000 distinguished men and women 
who as authors, artists, divines, engravers, inventors, 
lawyers, physicians, poets, scientists, soldiers, and 
statesmen, among the dead, have a place in British his- 
tory. Every county in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales is given pictorial record of the number of each 
class of geniuses it has produced. Between the first 
map and the latest, there are maps representing Roman 
Britain, Anglo-Saxon England, Pngland under the Wed- 
more treaty, Domesday Sussex, England under Henry II. 
Feudal England under King John and Henry III., Anglo 
French campaigns, 1203-1214, the Barons’ War, Scotch 
wars, English possessions in France, One Hundred Years’ 
War, Ireland in the Fifteenth Century, Wars of the Roses, 
the Reformation, under the Tudors, Stuart’s Ireland, Dis- 
coveries under Tudors, Great Civil War, various battle 
maps, wars with the Dutch, under William and Mary, 
Seven Years’ War, In India, American War, naval wars, 
Napoleonic war, Waterloo, Crimean War, African wars. 

All in all, English history is graphically revealed by 
map and chart, accompanied always with concise and 
helpful text. 

In Longmans’ English Classics is published Tenny- 
son’s “Gareth and Lynette,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” and 
the “Passing of Arthur,” (in one volume), edited with 
notes and introduction by Sophie Chantral Hart, M. rw 
associate professor of rhetoric in Wellesley College. 
The Introduction is well adapted to accompany the study 
of the text. It has a biography of Tennyson, and a 
brief account of the source and character of each idyl. 
The work of editing is satisfactorily done, and the book 
is very desirable for the literature course. 

A new edition in the Riverside Literature Series of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” has been published recently. 
It has a new introduction and notes by Laura Emma 
Lockwood, Ph.D., English instructor at Wellesley. In 
every way it stands for the class of work that the River- 
side edition has made popular. 

Lonemans, Green, & Co., New York, bring out Scott's 
Lady of the Lake in the Longmans English Classic ser- 
ies. This edition is edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Professor George Rice Carpenter of Columbia. In 


the appendix is Scott’s Introduction to the 1830 edition, 
and his essay on the Reign of King James V., in “Tales 
of a Grandfather.” It is an excellent edition to com- 
mend, both as a literary and a school edition. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Scribner's Private School Primer.” New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, 

* Selections from English Poets.” Chi. 

“The Teaching of English in the Elementary and Seconda) 
School.” By G. R. Carpenter, Baker and F, N- Scott, New York: 


Green, & Lo. 
By Annie E. Trun.bull. New York: A. 


ife’s Commou Way.” 
S. Barnes & Co. 

“The Root of All Kinds of Evil.” By Rev. 8. Sheldon. Price, 10 
ceuts.——*“ The Republic of Piato.” (Book IIL.) Translated by Alex. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co, 

_* Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women,” Price, $1.50. 

roader Klementary Education.” By J.P. : 
Hinde & Noble y y J.P. Gordy. New York: 

‘Of Education.” By R. R. Bowker. Price, 75 cents.—*“Truo 
Bird Sturies.” sy Olive Thorne Miller. Price, $1.00. B 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. des = 


Arranged by J. J. Burns. 


IOWA GEOGRAPHY. 
First settlement in 1833. 
Part of Louisiana Purchase. 
Included in Missouri territory. 
Part of Michigan territory, 1834-36. 
Part of Wisconsin territory, 1836-38, 
Separate territory in 1838. 
Admitted to statehood in 1846. 
Area, 56,025 square miles. 
Less waste land than any other state. 
More Kentucky blue grass than in Kentucky. 
More cattle than Texas. 
Banner horse state. 
Greatest hog-producing state. 
More head of livestock than any other. 
Only state that ever had two cabinet officers. 
Greatest in grain growing. 
Surface, level and undulating. 
Northern boundary, Minnesota. 
Southern boundary, Missouri. 
Eastern boundary, the “Father of Waters.”’ 
Western boundary, the Missouri and Big Sioux. 
Minerals, principally coal and lead, 
Ships more live stock to Chicago than any other state. 
Ft. Madison, Burlington, and Dubuque first points of 
settlement. 
Population, 1840, only 43,112. 
Present population (1900), 2,231,853. 
Ninety and nine counties, and no poor ones. 
Average annual rainfall, thirty-six inches. 
Seven thousand square miles of coal. 
Mighty little swamp land. 
Small amount of timber. 
Length, north to south, 200 miles. 
Greatest breadth, 300 miles. 
No overshadowing big cities. 
More fine live stock than any other state. 
Splendid schodls.—Chicago Journal. 


CERTIFICATE COLLEGES. 


Every well-appointed high school is now so related 
to the colleges and universities that students may 
be admitted without examination upon the certification 
of the high school principal. The following list of re- 
lated colleges and universities for an‘ Illinois city of 
15,000 is a fair sample of the range sought by the high 
schools: Armour Institute of Technology, Augustana 
College, Beloit Cellege, Boston University, Cornell Col- 
lege, Corhell University, Elmira College, Illinois State 
University, Iowa State University, Knox College, Lake 
Forest University, Northwestern University, Oberlin 
College, Rochester University, Rockford College, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Smith College, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Michigan, University of 
Wisconsin, Vassar College, Wellesley College, Wesleyan 
University (Conn.), 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational,news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be avai'a le, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor pot 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 15: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. Super- 
intendent T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H., 
secretary; A. J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., 
president. 

June 22-July 3: Trans-Mississippi Sum- 
mer School of Superintendence, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. G. Pearse, Omaha, secretary. 


June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord; G. H. 
Whitcher, president, Durham, N. H. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LITTLETON. The trustees of Dow 
Academy, Franconia, have accepted plans 
for a new building, to take the place of 
the one burned last winter. The accepted 
plans were submitted by Chase R. 
Whitcher of Lisbon, architect, and pro- 
vide for a large, two-story, wooden build- 
ing of colonial architecture, with a high, 
light basement of brick, and with a large 
clock tower in front, the top of which will 
be seventy-five feet above the ground. 
The new buildings will be on the same 
site as the old, with the same frontage, 
but about twenty feet deeper, making it 
sixty feet deep by seventy-one feet, eight 
inches in width. The entrance will be 
enclosed, and will have two large, fluted, 
Ionic columns, twenty-one feet high, on 
each side, while along the front there 
will be four pilasters to correspond. The 
entrance over all will be twenty-two feet, 
with an office for the principal opening 
on the right. Four large recitation 
rooms for the primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and academic departments are 
on the same floor. The second floor will 
contain an assembly room, with a stage 
which will be fitted for entertainments. 
A library and natural history room will 
also be on this floor. The basement will 
contain a chemical and physical labora- 


tory, a girls’ recreation room, and a boys’ - 


room. There will be separate entrances 
to each of these rooms from the first floor, 
and also to the laboratory. The tower 
will be twenty-two feet across, and is of 
handsome design. The preliminary 
sketches show one of the most attractive 
school buildings in this part of the state. 


The cost is placed at $15,000, of which the 
town will pay $4,500. The old academy 
was founded and equipped by the late 
Moses Arnold Dow of Boston, a native 
of Littleton, and for many years pub- 
lisher of the Waverley Magazine. At the 


- time of the burning last December it was 


stated that the building cost $15,000. 
Since the beginning of the movement to 
rebuild the academy, the trustees have re- 
ceived a gift of $1,200 from Miss Ellen 
Gray of New York city. 


DANBURY. A teachers’ institute was 
held in Danbury April 22, with the fol- 
lowing program: Morning—9, opening 
exercises; 9.15, arithmetic, Superin- 
tendent George H. Whitcher, Durham; 
10, “School Management,” State Superin- 
tendent Channing Folsom; 10.45, “What 
Is Nature Study?’ Professor C. M. Weed, 
Durham; 11.30, ‘“‘How Shall We Improve 
Our Ungraded Schools?” Superintendent 
Whitcher. Afternoon—2, “Spring Nature 
Studies,” Professor Weed; 2.45, “Physi- 
ology,” Superintendent Charles W. Bick- 
ford, Manchester; 3.30, question box, 
Superintendent Folsom; evening lecture, 
8, “Educational Conditions,’ State Super- 
intendent Channing Folsom. 

LEBANON. Principal Elmer E. French 
of the Rockland Military Academy, 
Nyack, N. Y., has leased the Tilden Semi- 
nary property at West Lebanon, and will 
open a military school there for boys 
this coming September. It is not yet 
learned whether he proposes to remove 
his school from Nyack this year or next, 
but it is hoped he will do so. Professor 
French was for eight years a successful 
principal in New Hampshire, and also 
taught at Newbury, Vt., three years, and 
while in New England he held a promi- 
nent place among school men and the 
people he served, having the indorsement 
of such men as J. W. Patterson, Dr. C. C. 
Rounds, ex-Governors Prescott and Tut- 
tle, Edward Conant, Mayor Seth Low, and 
many other leading men. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire committee on 
education in 1894-95, and also was the 
organizer and first president of the New 
Hampshire Association of Academy 
Teachers. He was a frequent speaker at 
the teachers’ meetings in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. During the past 
seven years he has successfully conducted 
a military school in New York state. 


CONCORD. An institute for high 
school teachers was held in Concord April 
24 and 25. Addresses were made by 
Right Rev. W. W. Niles, Principal A. B. 
Crawford of Newmarket, Principal E. R. 
Goodwin of Worcester, Mass., Principal E. 
H. Smiley of Hartford, Conn., Dr. D. W. 
Abercrombie of Worcester, Mass., Wil- 
liam B. Snow of Boston, George F. Wes- 
ton of Providence, R. I., and Principal 
Cc. T. C. Whitcomb of Somerville, Mass., 
and others. 

EXETER. Phillips Exeter Academy 
has received a check for $10,000 from the 
executors of the will of Robert C. Billings, 
a Boston merchant, who died June 12, 
1899. The academy is one of 126 charit- 
able institutions selected by the execu- 
tors to share in the distribution of his 
large estate. The sum received, states 
the accompanying letter of the executors, 
is to constitute the Robert Charles Bill- 
ings fund, to be used for the purposes of 
the academy. 

NASHUA. The plans outlined for a new 
high schoolhouse call for a building 100 
feet by 150. The building will be so ar- 
ranged that it can be added to from time 
to time, as the needs of the city require. 
The plans proposed are all near the centre 
of the city, off the main street. It is the 
opinion of the committee that the site 
should be near, but not on a street having 
a street car track, so that tae pupils from 
the suburbs may be convenienced and, at 
the same time, the school will not be dis- 
turbed by the noise of the trolleys. The 


cost of the new site will represent the dif- 
ference of the price of the new land and 
that which the Main-street grammar 
school can be sold for. The last-named 
building will be vacated. as soon as the 
new high school is completed, as_ its 
pupils can be accommodated by the in- 
creased room afforded in the present high 
schoolhouse. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. “How the Best Thought on 
Educational Questions Can Be Gathered 
and Applied So As To Contribute Most 
Effectively to Educational Progress” was 
the topic discussed at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at the 
Hotel Brunswick April 25. The speakers 
were President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, Superintendent Thomas M. 
Balliet of the Springfield schools, and 
President Louis P. Nash of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association. A memorial 
to Orasmus B. Bruce, late superintendent 
of schools at Lynn, was read. The fol- 
lowing new members were elected: Strat- 
ton D. Brooks, Boston; William I. 
Corthell, South Boston; Everett L. 
Getchell, Cambridge; James H. Gormley, 
Boston; W. Mortimer McVicar, Cam- 
bridge; and John I. Rackliffe, Brockton. 

The American Social Science Associa- 
tion will hold its general meeting of 1903 
beginning Thursday, May 14. The open- 
ing session and all general meetings will 
be held in Huntington hall. 

Thursday, May 14—Department of So- 
cial Economy. John Graham Brooks, 
chairman; Horace G. Wadlin, secretary. 
“Some Responsibilities of Capitalistic 
Organization,” by George H. Anderson, 
Esq., of the Suffolk bar; ‘Responsibilities 
of Labor Organization: Trade Union In- 
corporation,” papers by Louis D. 
Branders, Esq., of the Surfolk bar, and 
by Professor Eugene Wambaugh of the 
Harvard Law School; discussion by F. J. 
Stimson, Esq., Professor Davis L. Dewey, 
and the Hon. George E. McNeill. Evening 
session—Introductory remarks on “Indus- 
trial Peace” by the president of the asso- 
ciation, Hon. Osear S. Straus, LL.D., who 
will be followed by the chairman of the 
department, John Graham Brooks. Upon 
the conclusion of these addresses, Hon. 
St. Clair McKelway, LL.D., editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, will speak on ‘“‘Journal- 
ism and Publicity.” 

Friday, May 15—Department of Health. 
Ss. H. Durgin, M. D., chairman; Hibbert 
W. Hill, M. D., secretary. “Preventive 
Medicine and Natural Selection,” by 
Charles V. Chapin, M. D., superintendent 
of health, Providence, R. I.; “Possibilities 
of the Medical Examiner System,” by 
Samuel W. Abbott, M. D., secretary state 
board of health, Massachusetts; ‘The 
Twentieth Century Feeble-Minded Child,” 
by Louise Fiske Bryson, M. D., New 
York; “The Relation of Death Rates to 
Growth Rates,’ by Edward M. Hartwell, 
M. D., secretary statistics department, 
Boston; “Tuberculosis: Its Care from a 
Practical Standpoint,” by Frank Wells, 
M. D., Boston; “Ideals and Methods of 
Medical Education,” by William T. Coun- 
cilman, M. D., professor of pathological 
anatomy, Harvard Medical School; 
“What Training in Physiology and 
Hygiene May We Reasonably Expect 
from the Public Schools?” by Professor 
William T. Sedgwick, instructor in sani- 
tary science and public hygiene, and Pro- 
fessor Theodore Hough, instructor in 
physiology and personal hygiene, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; general 
discussion. 

Friday evening—Department of Juris- 
prudence. Hon. Charles Bulkley Hub- 
bell, chairman; Professor Isaac Franklin 
Russell, secretary. Address by Elbridge 
T. Adams of Rochester, N. Y., on “The 
Right of Privacy.” Hon. Charlton T. 
Lewis of New York city will also speak 
on “Society’s Interest in Penal Law,” 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 
Diplomas, Certificates, Testimonials, etc. 


(whether one or one thousand ) 


we can meet your wants, as we carry a complete line |) 
in stock, suitable for any department of any school. 
Tell us what you need, and ask for Circular B1. 


AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY, 


CLARK’S 


NORWAY-RUSSIA 
$225 


By specially chartered North German Lloyd twin- 
screw express 8,8. Kaiserin Maria Theresia 
July 2d, 42 days, first-class. Shore trips, hotels, 


guides, drives included. Visiting Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, St, Petersburg (Moscow), 
Beilin, &. Optional side trips all over Europe. 
Absolutely no overcrowding; only main forward 
dining room used. Most attractive summer trip 
ever arranged. ALSO a series of high-class 


TO EUROPE durin 
Vacation Tours Spring and Summer 
months, ranging in price, #260 up to ®800, accord- 
ing to length of tour, Membership limited. Pro- 


grams free. Mention tour wanted. Independent 
steamship tickets, all lines, to Europe. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agt., 
9 State St. (3 doors from Washington). 
Tel., 3956 Main, 


DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine, 


An Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
and their Families, situated in the very centre of 
tris American Bay of Naples, with a complete 
panoramic view of more than 40 Islands and 
Mainland Points, from the Camden Hitls to Mount 
Desert. The Club Owns Eight Beautiful Islands, 
with an area equal to the City troper of Boston, 
and is owned and controlled exclusively for the 
Club members, whose membership fee includes the 
ownership of a lot of land and privileges of Club 
House, Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenances, 
designed especially for Families, who come to 
the New Engiand coast for the summer who want 
either furnished rooms or furnished cottage com- 
plete, without the troubles and cares of preparation 
and maintenance. For terms of membership and a 
50-view pamphlet, describing DIRIGO, send to 

HARRIMAN BROS., 4 Post Office Sq., Boston. 


and his paper will be discussed by Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Charles G. Ames, 
Esq., and J. G. Thorp, president of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association. Hon. 
Harry A. Garfield of Cleveland, O., will 
follow with a paper on “Public Account- 
ability of Private Corporations.” Gen- 
eral discussion. 

Saturday morning—Department of Edu- 
cation and Art. Samuel T. wutton, 
chairman; James P. Munroe, secretary. 
Subject: “Ethical Factors in Community 
Life”; “The Fine Arts,” Henry T. Bailey, 
director of drawing and art in the Mas- 
sachusetts public schools; “The Stage,’ 
Heinrich Conried, director of the Irving- 
place theatre and Metropolitan opera 
house, New York; “Music,” Frank Dam- 
rosch, director of music in the public 
schools of New York. General discus- 
sion, David Bispham, member of the 
Metropolitan opera, Louis C. Elson, New 
England Conservatory of Music, Edwin 
D. Mead, and others. : 

The American Social Science Associa- 
tion was organized in 1865, and was 
chartered by Act of Congress in 1899. The 
association has published forty volumes, 
containing hundreds of essays by experts 
in the fields of social economy, finance, 
education, jurisprudence, and medicine. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Boston 
will give a reception to the American 
Social Science Association on the after- 
noon of Friday, May 15, from four to six 
o’clock, at the rooms of the association, 
No. 2 Ashburton place. 

All persons interested in the topics 
under discussion, whether members of 
the association or not, will be cordially 
welcomed at the sessions of this body. 
All who are interested in the work of the 
association are invited to present their 
names for membership. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by communicat- 
ing with the secretary, Frederick Stanley 
- 129 East Fifteenth street, New York 
city. 

The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Normal Council will be held 
at the Boston Normal School, corner 
of Dartmouth and Appleton streets, on 
Friday, May 15. The morning: session 
will begin at 9.45, and will be given to 
addresses, with discussion. The after- 
noon will be devoted to a number of con- 
ferences on _ special subjects. Henry 
Whittemore, principal of the Framing- 
ham Normal School, is president. 

The new Roger Wolcott School, Dor- 
chester, was dedicated May 1. The exer- 
cises opened with a prayer by Rev. John 
M. McGann, pastor of the Episcopal 
church, Mattapan. An address was made 
by William F. Merritt of the school com- 
mittee, chairman of the ninth division. 
The presentation of the building was by 
Arthur G. Everett, the architect, and ad- 
dresses of acceptance were made by Graf- 
ton D. Cushing, president of the school 
committee, and Hiram M. George, master 
of the school. Addresses were also deliv- 
ered by Superintendent Seaver, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Walter S. Parker, super- 
visor, and Roger Wolcott, son of the dis- 
tinguished governor for whom the school 
has been named. 

The following is the program arranged 
for the meeting of the N. EB. A. of School 
Superintendents, to be held May 15 in the 
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jssembly hall of the Latin high school, 
yoston: 9.30, devotional exercises, con- 
ancted by Rev. Albert Plumb, D. D., Bos- 
‘on; 9.40, business; 9.50, the National 
-ducational Association, President 
charles W. Eliot; 10.15, address, Joseph 
tee, Boston; 10.45, Place and Func- 
‘ion of the Kindergarten in a Public 
<-hool System,” Miss Emilie Poulsson, 
discussion opened by Superintendent H. 
©. Morrison, Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Superintendent H. D, Hervey, Pawtucket, 
2 [.: 12.30-2.00, intermission; 2.00, busi- 
ess and reports of committees; 2.10, 
“Legitimate Uses of School Buildings 
Out of School Hours,” Superintendent C. 
|. Meleney, New York, discussion opened 
by Superintendent L. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
\iass., and Superintendent F. H. Beede, 
New Britain, Conn.; 3.15, “Greater Flexi- 
pility in High School Work,” Superin- 
tendent W. J. Shearer, Elizabeth, N. J. 


CAMBRIDGE. A large number of 
teachers gathered Saturday, May 2, at the 
Cambridge Latin School to attend both 
‘he morning and afternoon sessions of the 
thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers. The presiding 
officer was Eugene D. Russell of the Clas- 
sical School, Lynn. At the morning ses- 
sion Stratton D. Brooks, supervisor of 
schools in Boston, spoke on “The De- 
velopment of the Certificating System for 
College.” The topic, “Has the Study of 
Latin in the Grammar Schools Been a 
Success?” was presented by three speak- 
ers: Miss Mary McSkimmon of the Pierce 
School, Brookline; Enoch C., Adams of 
the Newton high school spoke as one 
coming from a city in whose grammar 
schools Latin had been taught ten years; 
William L. Eaton of the Concord high 
school said that in his town Latin had 
been taught in the grammar schools eight 
years. At the afternoon session, the first 
fifteen minutes were devoted to business, 
and these officers elected: President, 
Eugene D. Russell, Lynn; vice-presidents, 
William L. Eaton of Concord, Milford S. 
Power and Miss Mary C. C. Goddard of 
Boston; recording secretary and treas- 
urer, William F. Bradbury, Cambridge; 
corresponding secretary, R. F. Curtis, 
Roston. The first topic for discussion 
was: “The Relation of the Normal School 
to the High School.’”” Walter P. Beck- 
with of the Salem Normal School said 
these relations should be friendly, inti- 
mate, and sympathetic. The official re- 
lations of these two institutions have 
changed greatly in the past few years. 
In the past the prerequisite for admission 
was not so strict as it is now, when a 
high school graduate course is required. 
The revision of laws obliged the high 
schools to prepare their pupils for the 
state normal schools. Frank A. Hill, 
secretary of the state board of education, 
said the normal schools were never in 
better condition than now, ,and their 
pupils were never in greater demand. 
There is a warm relation between the 
normal and the high school. The changes 
of 1896 brought the two into closer rela- 
tions, which inereased the efficiency of 
both. The standard has been raised, and 
the work which each is doing for the 
other is marked. ‘What Control Have 
the Teachers and School Committee Over 
Athletics?” was the next topic, first 
treated by John F. Casey, head master of 
the English high school, Boston. George 
Kk. Gay, superintendent of schools of 
Malden, said the main point of control is 
to help the boys to win. They will not 
£0 beyond bounds if you give them per- 
sonal encouragement and support. The 
Speaker felt that the high school principal 
should be the principal in all things, and 
he alone can act wisely in these matters. 
The last speaker came from outside the 
teachers’ ranks, Attorney Arthur P. 
Stone of Boston. In presenting his side 
of the question, he viewed it from a legal 
Slandpoint. He thought athletics could 
be controlled by not allowing the under- 
fraduate body to make such stringent 
rules governing athletics. William Ful- 
ler of the Mechanic Arts high school, 
Boston, spoke on “Democracy.” 

SOMERVILLE. Gordon A. Southworth 
was unanimously re-elected superintend- 
ent of schools for the tenth time. He 
has never had a vote cast against him, 
‘nd was never so strong with the board 
or the public as today. The Massachu- 
Sells cities generally are uniformly. loyal 
'0 their edueational leaders. 

NOLYOKE. Wednesday, April 22, was 
4 day that will be long remembered in 
Holyoke. ‘The Teachers’ Association in- 
‘led Dr, Winship to visit the city and 


schools on that day, and the event was 
marked pleasantly in many ways. He 
Was driven about the city and visited the 


Principal buildings. He gave an eloquent 
‘liress to the high school pupils, who 
assembled in the large auditorium, He 
Siven a reception by the teachers of 
Highlands School in the afternoon, 


Was 
the 


and was banqueted by the principals at 
Hotel Hamilton in the evening. Later 
he gave an address in Highlands hall to 
a large audience. The day will long be 
remembered with pleasure in local educa- 
tional circles. There have been no super- 
visors in the Holyoke schools the past 
year, and many are wondering what is to 
be the final outcome of the struggle. 

RUTLAND. The joint committee of 
the Central Worcester district, compris- 
ing the towns of Holden, Oakham, Pax- 
ton, and Rutland, met at Rutland on 
April 24. Herbert J. Jones was unani- 
mously elected superintendent of the 
schools of the district for the fourth year, 
beginning August 1, and his salary was 
fixed at $1,600, an increase of $100. 


WESTFIELD. The school boards of 
Southwick, Granville, Tolland, and San- 
disfield held a meeting April 25, and 
elected a superintendent of schools for 
that district, to succeed W. E. Gushee, 
who goes to the new district, comprising 
Agawam and Ludlow. The new superin- 
tendent is B. J. Merriam of Concord, 
N. H. Mr. Merriam is a native of Lisle, 
N. Y., and is a graduate of the Oneonta 
(N. Y.) Normal College. He was for two 
years principal of a grammar schoo! at 


- Medford, and from there went to Concord, 


N. H., where he has for two years been 
superintendent of the grammar schools in 
that city. He is also vice-president of the 
Merrimack Valley (N. H.) Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The new superintendent will 
give thirty per cent. of his time to the 
Southwick schools, thirty to Granville, 
Hae twenty each to Tolland and Sandis- 
eld. 


WOBURN. Thomas Emerson, superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Woburn, 
died May 2 at Newton, after an illness of 
several months of Bright’s disease. Mr. 
Emerson was born in Woburn March 22, 
1834, and was the second principal of the 
Woburn high school, and first superin- 
tendent of schools, holding the two posi- 
tions together for several years until the 
fall of 1870, when he resigned to accept 
the position of superintendent of schools 
of Newton. After serving there for a few 
years, he was employed by Harper & 
Brothers of New York as superintendent 
of their school department. Later he was 
again appointed at Newton, and in 1894 
he was recalled to Woburn, where he has 
since remained, although his family con- 
tinued to reside in Newton. Owing to the 
serious character of his illness, the 
Woburn school committee gave him a va- 
cation several months ago, and this has 
been twice extended, although for a num- 
ber of weeks no hope of his recovery has 
been entertained. Mr. Emerson leaves a 
widow and two daughters. 

NEWTON. The Sarah Hull chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution, has placed 
in the library of the Bigelow School 
thirty volumes of the best works relating 
to the Revolutionary period. These in- 
clude Lecky’s “American Revolution,” 
Fiske’s ‘“‘American Revolution,” Los- 
sing’s “Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution,” Hart’s “Camps and Firesides 
of the Revolution,” Ford’s ‘“‘True George 
Washington” and “The Many-Sided 
Franklin,’ and other standard and popu- 
lar works, forming a valuable collection 
of historical literature upon this, the 
most interesting period of our country’s 
development. This is the first large gift 
to the Bigelow School library. Acknowl- 
edgment has also been made of the gift 
to the Bigelow School by J. T. Frisbee, 
M. D., of his large and valuable collec- 
tion of minerals, representing the labor 
of a long term of years. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. The twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the 
South Congregational church, Friday, 
May & The program, which has been ar- 
ranged by Principal Strong Comstock of 
Danbury, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, is an excellent one. There will be 
sessions at 9.45 a. m. and 1.30 p. m. The 
morning session will open with devo- 
tional exercises, conducted by Rev. Henry 
H. Tweedy, pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional church, followed by music by 
school children, under the direction of 
Supervisor Francis E. Howard of Bridge- 
port. The speakers for the morning will 
be John T. Prince, Ph.D., agent of the 
Massachusetts board of education, West 
Newton, Mass.; Adelaide V. Finch, prin- 
cipal of the Waterbury Training School 
for Teachers; Principal James Winne of 
Greenwich will lead a discussion of Dr. 
Prince’s address, which will be on the 
subject, ‘The Recitation.” The discus- 
sion will have reference to the high 
school. At the opening of the afternoon 
session there will be a business meeting, 
after which there will be addresses by 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons 


College, Boston, Mass., and A. E. Win- 
ship, editor of the Journal of Education. 

NEW HAVEN. By the invitation of 
the Woman’s School Association, the 
Eastern Public Educational Association 
will hold its sixth annual meeting in New 
Haven May 7, 8, and 9. As far as ar- 
ranged, some of the speakers from 
abroad are: Joseph Lee of Boston, Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, director of physi- 
cal training in the department of educa- 
tion, New York city, Miss Lina Rogers, 
from the nurses’ settlement in Henry 
street, New York city, and Edward M. 
Hartwell, chairman of the educational 
committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston. The officers, speakers, and 


delegates will be entertained during their - 


stay by the members of the Woman’s 
School Association and their friends. A 
reception on Friday evening, May 8, is 
the one social event allowed. 

According to the plans of Professor and 
Mrs. W. L. Phelps, they will sail on the 
Pretoria on June 20, and will go to Paris, 
where they will remain till Christmas. 
They will then go to Italy, and after a 
visit of a few weeks there will go to Ger- 
many, to remain till the following August. 
They will go to England, and Professor 
Phelps will spend a month at the British 
Museum or at Oxford. He will return in 
time for the beginning of the next school 
year at Yale. During his visit in France 
and Germany he will devote his time to a 
study of comparative literature. 


ROCKVILLE. Attorney Charles Phelps 
of Rockville, one of the incorporators of 
the Ratcliffe Hicks iadustrial Institute, 
recently received a letter from Ratcliffe 
Hicks, requesting him to issue a call to 
the incorporators to meet in Bridgeport 
to elect the trustees, under the provisions 
of the charter. The incorporators in- 
clude Ratcliffe Hicks, John C. Bixby, Wil- 
liam H. Hall, Charles Phelps, Alvarado 
Howard, Frank T. Newcomb, Charles F. 
Holeomb, Mrs. Emma H. Deming, and 
Minnie Helen Hicks. The board of trus- 
tees will have the general management of 
the proposed institution, and the power 
to elect officers and fill any vacancy in the 
board. It is proposed to buiid the insti- 
tute on the outskirts of Rockville, just 
over the line in the town of Tolland. It 
is proposed to buy some 100 acres of land 
on the hills that border the shore of 
Snipsic lake. Mr. Hicks, in his letter to 
the legislature, asking for the charter, 
said: “It is dangerous for any man to 
predict what the future may bring forth, 
but with due modesty I will state that i 
hope this institution may receive an en- 
dowment of not less than $100,000; pos- 
sibly it may reach $1,000,000 or more.” 

NORWICH. Miss Alice Dufour will in- 
struct the junior class in botany at the 
Academy this term. Miss Dufour is an 
accomplished botanist, with large experi- 
ence in teaching her favorite branch in 
both school and college. She comes to 
the Academy from the Graduate School of 
Columbia University. 

The twenty-seventh meeting of the 
Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Norwich Friday, May 
8, with morning and afternoon session. 
The program includes a discussion on 
geography, led by Miss Ada E. Smith of 
New London. Herbert W. Lull of New- 
port will speak on “Some Phases of Lan- 
guage Work,” and Dr. William G. Ander- 
son of Yale will speak on physical train- 
ing The afternoon session will open with 
an organ recital by F. W. Lester of Nor- 
wich, and the business meeting will be 
preceded by an address by Hezekiah But- 
terworth of Boston on “Pestalozzi; or, 
Soul Value in Education.” George A. 
T ittlefield of Providence will also speak, 
his subject being ‘“‘The Ideal American.” 


THE LATE THOMAS. EMERSON. 

One by one the long-time school men 
are passing away. Among the men most 
prominent about Boston when I came 
into school work hereabouts in 1866 was 
Thomas Emerson, then superintendent at 
Woburn, and for nearly forty years I 
ealled him friend. He was born in 
Woburn in 1834, and in one respect he had 
an unprecedented experience. He was 
twice superintendent in both Woburn and 
Newton. He was in school work in 
Woburn or Newton for nearly fifty years, 
except for a few years that he was editor- 
in-chief of the schoolbook department of 
Harper & Brothers in New York city. Of 
late years he has not been professionally 
active outside of his direct work because 
of failing health, and for several months 
has been relieved from active service in 
Woburn. 


Paul’s study has always been to give the 
business men that which they most need in the 
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Amasa Walker has resigned his posi- 
tion as New England manager for the 
Appletons, to become manager of the 


educational department of Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Mr. Walker began schoolbook work for 
the Harpers in New York in 1894. In 
1897 he was sent to Boston to open their 
branch office, and remained at its head 
until the Harper books were sold, prior 
to the failure in 1899. Then for a short 
time he was with D. C. Heath & Co., but 
resigned to open the Boston office of ‘the 
Appletons. 

Mr. Walker is a nephew of the late 
General Francis A. Walker, political 
economist, man of affairs, and president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a grandson of Amasa Walker, 
widely known in his day as a political 
economist. 


Owing to a change in policy, the school 
supply house of J. L. Hammett Company 
of Boston, who have been the New Eng- 


land agents for kindergarten supplies for 
more than twenty years, is now entering 
the field on its own account. 

Heretofore the New York house has not 
handled the kindergarten supplies, but 
will do so in future. ‘Chey announce that 
they are now prepared to supply a full 
line from Boston and New York to all 
points in the United States and Canada. 

The officers of this enterprising house 
are: President, M. T. Rogers; treasurer, 
H. H. Young. 

The business of the New York branch, 
under the management of W. H. Shepard 
during the past two years, shows a 
marked gain. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week off changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Professor Charles Richard Van Hise, 
who has just been chosen president of the 
University of Wisconsin, is a graduate of 
that institution. He entered the faculty 
of the university immediately after being 
graduated in 1880 as instructor. He has 
therefore been a member of the faculty 
twenty-two years, holding successively 
the positions of instructor in chemistry 
and metallurgy, 1880-83; assistant pro- 
fessor of mineralogy and petrography, 
1888-92; professor of archaean and applied 
geology, 1890-92; and professor of geology 
since 1892. He is also a non-resident 
professor of structural geology in the 
University of Chicago. Parallel to the 
instructional work of Professor Van Hise, 
is his research work in geology. He was 
assistant in the Wisconsin Geological Sur- 
vey in 1881 and 1882, and has been con- 
sulting geologist to the Winconsin State 
Geological and Natural History Survey 
since 1897. He has been on the staff of 
the United States Geological Survey since 
1883. Since 1888 he has had charge of the 
Lake Superior division of this survey, and 
since 1892 has also supervised the work of 
the crystalline rocks of the New England 
and Appalachian regions. Since its 
foundation in 1893, he has been one of the 
editors of the Journal of Geology. 


One Wisconsin University professor 
has accepted and one has declined ap- 
pointments to the faculty of Harvard. 
Dr. C. K. Leith, former professor of geol- 
ogy, has accepted the chair of geology at 
Madison, to succeed C. R. Van Hise, the 
noted geologist, who was last week made 
president of the University Dr. Leith de- 
clined the offer of the professorship of 
pre-Cambrian geology at Harvard. Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Turner, dean of the de-. 
partment of history, has accepted an invi- 
tation to lecture on the history of the 
West, and conduct a seminar on Monroe’s 
administration at Harvard, the second 
semester of next year, with the under- 
standing that if his work is satisfactory 
he will be appointed to a professorship. 


An unknown friend has presented to 
Princeton University a valuable collec- 
tion of pictures, pusts, and statuettes. 
The pictures are large photographs of 
classic scenes in Greece and Rome, views 
of the most important European cathe- 
drals, and some fine steel engravings of 
famous masterpieces. There is a statue‘te 
of Aeschines and busts of Aristotle, Eu- 
ripides, Demosthenes, Agrippa, Seneca, 
Juno, Minerva, and other mythological per- 
sonages. The collection will be divided 
between the classical and architectural 
departments. 


New regulations in regard to the ad- 
mission of women students into Stanford 
University have been announced. The 
limit of 500, placed by the founders of the 
university on the number of women stu- 
dents, has been reached. To keep the 
number down, the faculty committee on 
registration has ruled that no more 
women shall be allowed to register as 
special students. The rule applies only to 
new applications and will meet the diffi- 
culty for the coming year. After August, 
1904,another regulation will go into effect 
to prevent the registration of women stu- 
dents on partial standing. 


Rev. Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, president 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
has resigned his position. The trustees 
tendered the office to Rev. W. Douglas 
MacKenzie, professor of systematic theol- 
ogy at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Hartranft, president of the seminary, 
has been in active and successful direc- 
tion of the seminary for twenty-five years, 
and his health has been such that he has 
repeatedly urged that he be relieved. Re- 
cently the trustees acceded to his request, 
and in consequence the position of presi- 
dent has been tendered to Professor Mac- 
Kenzie. Dr. Hartranft, however, will con- 
tinue a member of the seminary faculty, 
but in just what capacity has not yet 
been defined. 

Professor Stephen M. Babcock of the 
chair of agricultural chemistry, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and the in- 
ventor of the Babcock milk test, an- 
nounced before a meeting of the science 
club at Madison, Wis., as a result of 
twenty years of research, a theory of 
atomic energy that is revolutionary in 
the scientific world. In brief, it is that 
the weight of any substance is affected by 
the molecular changes which it under- 
goes, or, as Professor Babcock stated the 
law, the weight of a body is inversely pro- 
portional to its inherent energy. This, 
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reduced to its logical sequence, practically 
overthrows the old atomic theory and the 
theory of conversation of matter, leading 
irresistably to the idea that all atoms are 
primarily identical and that the difference 
in the weight of the different elements is 
due to the difference in their energy. 
This theory, according to Professor Bab- 
cock, would offer a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the law of gravitation. Professor 
Comstock, director of Washburn Observa- 
tory, said, “Professor Babcock’s theory 
will be the most notable contribution to 
science of the last fifty years.” 


Ata meeting, April 28, of the board of 
visitors to the University of Virginia, a 
resolution was passed directing the secre- 
tary of the board to give notice for four 
successive weeks in a Richmond newspa- 
per as required by law, that the board 
would proceed on the thirteenth of June 
next, to the election of a president with 
the powers, duties, and responsibilities 
ordinarily belonging to that officer in the 
leading American universities, with a sal- 
of $5,000. The resolutions also declared 
that the office of the chairman of the fac- 
ulty should cease on the day of the inaug- 
uration of the new president. 


The trustees of Smith College have ac- 
cepted the $10,000 gift by Herbert I. and 
George R. Wallace of Fitchburg, in mem- 
ory of their father, Roger Wallace, to 
found the Roger Wallace scholarship. 
Their father for twenty-five years was a 
trustee of the college, and in his lifetime 
had given the college $30,000. 

They also announce their decision to 
unite the school of music and the school of 
art, and to place the work of both in the 
general curriculum and under co-ordinate 
departments. It was voted to give the 
name of Chapin to the new students’ 
dormitory, now building, in honor of the 
family name of Mrs. Seelye. 

Miss Emma B. Lock of Watervliet, 
N. Y., class of 1900, is appointed assistant 
in botany, and Miss Ela M. Hurtt, assist- 
ant in astronomy. Miss Harriet Bigelow, 
who is on a leave of absence for special 
study at Harvard University, is given a 
year’s extension. Miss Grace Mason of 
Brookline, class of 1902, is appointed in- 
structor in the English department. 


Professor William Wells Eaton, in- 
structor in Greek at Middlebury College, 
atter many years of unremitting work, 
will relinquish his labors for one year, 
which will be passed in travel in Europe 
with his wife. Professor Eaton was 
called to the Greek chair at Middlebury 
College in 1882, and for several years was 
instructor in both Greek and German. 


Josiah Willard Gibbs. Ph. D., LL. D., 
Math. D., professor of mathematical phys- 
ies at Yale University and a scholar of 
international fame, died suddenly at his 
residence in New Haven, April 28. Pro- 
fessor Gibbs had been gick for several 
days, but his illness was not supposed to 
be of a serious nature. His death was 
due to heart trouble. Josiah Willard 
Gibbs was born in New Haven in 1839, and 
was the son of Josiah Willard Gibbs, who 
was famous as an American philologist. 
He was graduated from Yale in the class 
of ’58 and was appointed in 1871 professor 
of mathematical physics at Yale. Pro- 
fessor Gibbs was a member of a great 
number of English and continental scien- 
tific societies, notably the Royal society 
of London and the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Amsterdam. He had received 
degrees from the University of Erlangen, 
Williams College, and Princeton Univer- 
sity, and in 1881 was awarded the Rum- 
ford medal by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. His principal work 
was in the field of thermo-dynamics. 
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THE MAGAZINES, 


—Leading in interest, as well as order, 
in the May Century is Arthur Schneider’s 
story of his sixteen months’ close connec- 
tion with the sultan of Morocco. The 
American artist was the instructor and 
daily companion of the sultan from No- 
vember, 1900, to March, 1902, an intimacy 
never before permitted between an East- 
ern despot and an American citizen. 
Henry Loomis Nelson, one of the best 
equipped critics of public affairs in the 
United States, tells in the May Century 
of “The Hampered Executive,” explaining 
and defining the probabilities and limita- 
tions of the American presidency. Ray 
Stannard Baker’s Great Northwest series 
takes up “The Conquest of the Forest.” 
Other features of more than ordinary 
worth are: William T. Arnold’s memories 
of his father, the younger Thomas Arnold, 
father, also, of Mrs. Humphry Ward: 
the second instalment of “Hermann 
Klein’s modern musical celebrities, giving 
this month delightfully intimate glimpses 
of Adelina Patti; a discussion by Profes- 
sor Edward L. Thorndike of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
of “The Careers of Scholarly Men in 
America”; Alice Katharine Fallows’s 
“Athletics for College Girls”: Mrs. 
Fields’s estimate of Mme. Blanc, Th. Bent- 
zon; a description, generously illustrated 
from Copley prints, of Sargent’s “Re- 
demption” in the Boston public library; 
another chapter of Lillie Hamilton 
French’s “My Old Maid’s Corner”: de- 
scriptions and pictures by Charles R. and 
Annis Hardcastle Knight of the Tasma- 
nian wolf; and an account of 500 farmers’ 
successful economic experiment in Iowa. 


—The May Atlantic commemorates the 
coming centenary of Emerson with a 
searching and illuminating article on 
“Emerson as a Religious Influence,” by 


Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon. A salient 
paper is a discussion of “The Mulatto 
Factor in the Race Problem,” by Alfred 


H. Stone of the Economic Association. 
Professor Hugo Munsterberg contributes 
an enlightening paper on “The St. Louis 
Congress of Arts and Sciences,” which is 
to be held during the coming fair, and 
which it is hoped will bring together the 
wisdom of all nations, and from its col- 


-lective thought and knowledge become 


“really helpful to the serious thought of 
the twentieth century.” J. T. Trowbridge 
concludes the Atlantic extracts from his 
“Own Story” with delightful recollections 
of the latter days of Holmes, Longfellow, 
and other Boston notabilities. In fiction, 
Hardy’s “His Daughter First” continues 
to excite and interest the reader. Bril- 
liant short stories and sketches are fur- 
nished by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Arthur McFarlane, James Edmund Dun- 
ning, and Mrs. Martha Baker Dunn. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
May contains a lot of interesting fiction. 
There are stories by Eden Phillpotts, For- 
rest Crissey, Elliott Flower, and Melville 
Barclay. An especially interesting fea- 
ture is.“The American College Girl and 
Her Secret Societies.” “Successful 
Women Ranch-Owners” tells of some 
practical business women in the far West. 
“Heroes Who Fight Fire” is an article 
full of thrilling incident. “Adventures of 
the Crown Jewels of France” and “How 
President Jackson Won His Wife” are ro- 
mantic bits of history. The Nature Study 
article deals with frogs. Miss Gould has 
four pages of striking spring fashions, 
and the departments are unusually full of 
helpful suggestions for the housewife. 
Published by the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, O. One dollar a year. 


—A very interesting article in the May 
Cosmopolitan is “Teaching: Its Hardships 
and Rewards,” by Rev. James C. Macken- 
zie, Ph.D. The wonderful possibilities of 
scientific corn-culture are explained in an 
instructive paper, by A. D. Shamel of the 
Illinois Experiment Station, entitled ‘“‘The 
Marvels of Corn Culture,” illustrated 
with a series of exemplifying photo- 
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Jobnson John Wiley & Sons, 2.00 
Keeler Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
Willis Baker & Taylor Co., nd amare 
Le Roux Dodd, Mead & Co., a 1.20 
McCarty R. H. Rusgell, 
Norton Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 1.00 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROPPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


—— 


_70 per cent. of these by direct recom 
send for Reference 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENOY 


Secured positions for two and one-half times as mary teachers in 19J2 as in any previ ear! 
tion. Enroll now for 1903. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency: 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency .* .% The Normal Teachers’ Agency 


The BOSTON NORMAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 62 


8 Beacon Street 


Boston 


graphs. John Brisben Walker, who has 
made a twenty years’ study of taxation, 
offers “A Method of Equitable Taxation.” 
Three interesting characters—Gustavus 
Franklin Swift, Clement Acton Griscom, 
and George Gould—are sketched as ‘‘Cap- 
tains of Industry.” Among other feat- 
ures of the magazine appear “Romances 
of the World’s Great Mines,” by Samuel E. 
Moffett; “The Food Laboratory,” by John 
Brisben Walker; ‘“Society’s Amateur Cir- 
cus,” by Helmet Stag Archer; and a phil- 
osophical essay by H. G. Wells on “Ac- 
cepted Institutions as Educational Agen- 
cies.” The May Cosmopolitan is remark- 
ably strong in fiction. 


—Among the leading features of the 
May Chautauquan are two articles on the 
production of household stuff, both of 


which bring out the desirability of a re- 
vival of the old joy in handicraft for its 
own sake. Rho Fisk Zueblin writes of 
“The Education of the Producer and the 
Consumer,” telling of the schools . and 
periodicals which are training the maker 
and user of artistic handicraft. Caroline 
L. Hunt traces the philosophy of the de- 
velopment of production from the old- 
‘ime independent artisan to the modern 
factory “hand,” and suggests certain ways 
in which producer and consumer can 
come into closer and more helpful rela- 
tions. The series of “Practical Studies in 
English” improves with each instalment, 
if that be possible. In this number Pro- 
fessor Heydrick discusses “Writing in 
Verse,” and clearly explains the me- 
chanics of poetry. 


—With the May issue The Critic cele- 
brates in appropriate and detailed fashion 
the centenary of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Numerous articles on Emerson, and many 
portraits, views of his homes and haunts, 
- facsimiles of manuscripts, title-pages, 
constitute an almost unique collec- 
of kmersonia. The initial article, 
' ich is entitled “Emerson: the Teacher 
nd the Man,” is from the pen of Moncure 


leaked and is a semi-reminiscent, 
signifiean paper touching upon 
and ‘ant phases of Emerson’s character 

“ accomplishment, Among other con- 


yettors: ‘o the Emerson number are: 
Gerat aie Ward howe, F. B. Sanborn, 
are ( Stanley Lee, Although a certain 

Portion of the number is gevoted to 


ton. there is, as well, almost the 
~Omary instalment of articles of a gen- 

eral scope, 

ee special features of the May num- 

ae ‘he American Monthly Review of 

lose are illustrated articles on “The 
Purchase Exposition,” by 


M. Crunden; on “St. Louis—A 
‘rong Western City,” by William F.° 


Saunders; on “Giant Ships for Our Ori- 
ental Trade,” by F. N. Stacy: on “The 
German Municipal Exposition,’ by 
George E. Hooker; and on “The Right 
Hon. George Wyndham, M. P., Champion 
of the Irish Land Bill,” by W. T. Stead. 
Professor Frederick J. Turner writes on 
“The Significance of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase’’— a topic which is also treated in 
the editor’s ‘Progress of the World’”’—and 
there is a brief forcast of the important 
conventions and other gatherings of the 
coming months. The editor’s comments 
on the Northern Securities decision will 
be read with interest. 


—The complete novel in the May Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine is by George Gibbs. 
It is called “The Love of Monsieur.” 


“The Love of Monsieur” is a high-born 
English beauty of the dicing and duelling 
days of King Charles. She is heiress to 
a great fortune whose real heir has been 
lost. Of course, this is Monsieur, a 
splendid French adventurer on sea and 
land, who escapes on a buccaneer into the 
Spanish Main and wins his lady from a 
gang of mutineers. The dash and action 
of the story carry the reader along like 
a gale in the pirate’s sails. 


VARIETIES. 

A boy said he didn’t care so much for 
the sun as he did for the moon.—‘You 
see,” said he, “the sun only ccmes at 
daylight, when we could see just as well 
without it, but the moon’s some use, it 
shines at night.”—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 


Olden—You’re cultivating rather ex- 
travagant tastes.” 

Young man—‘“Oh, well, when I get a 
start in the world I expect to have all the 
money I want.” 

Olden—“Well, at that rate, you'll want 
all the money you expect to have.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Johnny—‘Do you see any difference 
in your dad since he got religion?” 

Willie—“Oh, yes. He enjoys what he 
calls ‘correcting’ me a good deal more 
than he used to.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOSIMENDS, 


Tivoli, N. ¥Y.—WIll you kindly send me a recommendation or two for the position in our school which 
Miss Lathrop filled last year and Miss Greene this year, 8th grade and German. Miss Greene is most satis- 
factory, but we are unfortunate in this department that some one comes in and gets our teacher at a 
better salary. I suppose this is complimentary to yourself, for you send us such good teachers that they 
are wanted in other schools and we cannot retain them.—Principal C. W. TOWNSEND, March 23, 1903. 

Denver, Colo.—Your favor received concerning the qualifications of Miss Bertha E. Wells of Gard. 
ner, Mass., to do the primary work in our summer school. I have written giving her the appointment, 
and this action is taken wholly upon your recommendation, without waiting for special testimonial letters 
from her. I thank you for your promptness.—FRED DIck, former State Superintendent, April 11, 1903. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY vamilies 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
ver 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schoo to parents. Call on or address F 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” 


‘ N with good general education wanted for department work in H 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory and te 
ng 860 to per mont they can teach some approved 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


¥ Send 
DUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Salary Chart 
chusetts’ record for the last fifty years, 


ree to Leachers. AOL Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
immediately fur fall vacancies. Manual free. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU § every Sint. Succesetulteachers 


(HD. Allentown,\ Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES $s. 


_ NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


1 MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN F RADCIECO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bid 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The u offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 
So th and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to ; CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


pre EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Mornzs, Iowa. 


Wi n sh } p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teacher S'| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
~—-~5 ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureaui| teachers Wanted 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of plncce- 
Recommends teachers rtily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. E, 9th St.. New York. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
mMoNTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


S 
a, 
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BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


the Nature Calendar Series; Wings and Stings 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED, Stories of Bees, Butterflies, Insects, | 
Professor of Zoblogy and Entomology in the and other interesting things 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture Strom Nature. 
and Mechanic Arts. : 
BY AGNES Mc€LELLAND DAULTON. 
A DAILY RECORD OF 
sane OBSERVATIONS With two half-tone frontispieces re- 
FOR THE PUPILS’ USE produced from “ Country Life in 
; America,” and over 250 text 
The Bird Calendar. drawings by the author. 
The Wild Flower Calendar. Cloth, 203 pages. . . . . 40 cents. 
The Tree and Shrub Calendar. This little book has been written with but 


Single Copies, 10 cts.; Per Dozen, $1.00 ; one object in view, the bringing of the child 
Per Hundred, $7.00. near to Nature’s heart. Every effort has been 
made to give to dry scientific facts the breath 


Let us make you acquainted with them. | of out-of-doors. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF OUR NEW BOOKS. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, _ London. 


TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK AND 
PROGRESS RECORD 


Designed by STANLEY H. HOLMES, Superintendent of Schools, Westfield, Mass. 


The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, designat- 
ing ‘‘ Work planned,” ‘‘ Work accomplished,” etc. 

The book is presented as offering a simple plan for “ giving content and detail to the 
subjects of the course of study and system to its execution.” 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each study, 
she will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will also be greatly 


benefited. Price, Paper, 30 Cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
BOSTON SEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


REAL 
UNIQUE IDEA 
NEWSPAPER 
IN 
FOR 
JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beantifally Miustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


Samples free. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Litrie 
Cironicce as she has pupils ; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue LittLe Curonicie in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 


Paul’s Safety Inks FOUND AT LAST! 


Are adopted by all U.8. Government Departments. DO y 
one Astor Library, No. 16, extra 
No.2 e utomatic Safety Ink Wells, one Fiuid, one U 
$1.00? For sale by all dealers. 


Paul's Astor (Oak) Library, No. 16, Extra Set. 544 x9 inches. 
SAFETY BOTTLE & INK COMPANY, 117 & 119 Ninth St., Jersey City, N. J. (factory). 
BRANCHES: New York City, 111 Nassau St. ; Chicago, Ills., 144 E. Van Buren St. 


EXERCISES FOR | 
Memorial Day 


By ELLA M. POWERS PRICE, 25 CENTS 


These exercises were written especially for the celebration of Decoration 
or Memorial Day by a practical teacher. They have been selected for their 
adaptability to the schoolroom, and are not’ too difficult for the compre- 


hension of the pupils, and are suited to any grade. 


THE BEST COLLECTION PUBLISHED 
FOR THIS PATRIOTIC DAY 


Sent on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO -29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


JM response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 


our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 
in combination. 

This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 

In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Offer No. 1. 


Journal of $2.00 


Offer No. 2. 


Offer No. 3. 


Publishers’ 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 
last named magazine in each offer :— eiitdni totes 


New England B00 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Clubbing subscription rates to other publications will be given upon 
application to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-4 Beacon &t., Boston, Maz. 


CINIVERSDLY § Mite tor Catalogues, Fducational Institutions. 


Price-List, 


27-29 West 23d St. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Establishe 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— MASS STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL. 


for theadvancement of art education, and trail 
ous seve BOSTON, MASS. ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars app!y 4‘ 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Training for Citizenship.” | grape 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 


A book full of gems and thoughts logues address Hunky Wairremore, Princips!. 
for Morning Exercises, Every TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mas* 
S For both sexes. For es address the 


teacher shoul 
eacher should have a copy of this Principal, A. G, Bovorn, A.M. 


book on his desk. It contains a 
topical plan and material for adress the 


every school day in the year. Principal, . P, Beoxwits. 


Single cony, 35. Ltr acount ras, | 


lie 
WILLIAM ALEX SMITH, LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always 
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